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Correspondence 





Impressions Abroad 


Eprror: Congratulations to Robert Oster- 
mann on his perceptive “Letter to a For- 
eign Student” (9/3). On my return two 
years ago from an extended tour in the 
Far East, I felt strongly the appalling lack 
of courtesy and sensitivity in our society. 
His wife’s reaction to supermarkets rang 
a familiar bell. We too have felt repelled 
by the impersonal efficiency of those cheer- 
less, cellophaned voids. A fitting symbol of 
the dehumanization that has overtaken us 
is the printed “Thank You” you get from 
a grim cashier at the checking counter. 

JAMEs J. Cox 
New York, N. Y. 


Liberals Today 


Eprror: I agree with Raymond E. Bayless 
Jr. (9/3, p. 585) that a political philosophy 
embracing the concepts he ascribes to con- 
servatism should not be dismissed simply 
as one dismisses the Old Guard. But I do 
not agree that these concepts are the con- 
servative’s exclusive property. They are so 
when taken narrowly in relation to man’s 
individual nature alone. But on the Ameri- 
can political scene, it is the recognition 
of the social implications of such truths 
that distinguishes the liberal from the con- 
servative. 

R:cHARD MCSOoRLEY, S.J. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Ample Guide 


Eprror: Thank you for your notice in On 
All Horizons (8/27) concerning the new 
1960 Official Guide to Catholic Educa- 
tional Institutions and Religious Communi- 
ties. I was somewhat surprised, however, 
that your notice accented financial aid. 
This is but an incidental feature of the 
volume. Its fundamental purpose is to 
supply full information on all Catholic 
. colleges, schools of nursing and secondary 
boarding schools. The Guide also lists all 
religious orders and gives the admission 
requirements, purposes, programs of train- 
ing, etc., for each. 

JosepH C. KoECHEL 

Publisher, Official Guide to 

Catholic Educational Institutions 
New York, N. Y. 


Who Is Guilty? 


Eprror: I fail to see that you enlighten 
your readers by commenting, in “Culprit 
in the Congo?” (8/27), that “the Congo 
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has manifested anything but the maturity 
one expects of a country ready for inde- 
pendence,” without some further word of 
explanation as to why the Congolese show 
no such maturity. 

If Belgium “can present a strong case 
in defense of its actions of recent weeks 
in its former colony,” I also fail to see 
how it can justify its previous 75 years 
of rule in that colony, insofar as the end 
of that rule finds the formerly colonized 
nation almost totally unequipped to gov- 
ern itself. 

As Commonweal states, “there were no 
doctors, lawyers, engineers or army of- 
ficers; every department of Government 
was run by Belgians; transportation, com- 
munications, business and_ industry—all 
were directed and maintained by Bel- 


gians.” The Atlantic asserts that not till 
1958 did a single Congolese graduate from 
Louvain, Belgium’s outstanding university. 

Patrice Lumumba is making about 
every mistake in the book, and his coun- 
try is splitting at the seams, but I find 
it difficult to take the side of a Belgian 
Government which from many aspects 
shares responsibility for the terrors and 
atrocities of the Force publique and others 
in the past month. 

James H. Bowman, s.J. 

West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Numbers of Vocations 


Eprror: A recent news release states that 
16.5 per cent of the boys and 9.7 per cent 
of the girls in U. S. parochial junior high 
schools aspire to religious vocations. This 
distribution is a reversal of the proportion 
of priests and brothers to sisters. There are 
almost three sisters in our religious com- 

(Continued on p. 688) 
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Eight new titles in the outstanding Catholic paperback series 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE 


...making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all... 








~~ — 


At all booksellers 
DOUBLEDAY 
& COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 


THE CONFES’ iONS OF 

ST. AUGUSTINE 

Translated, with an introduction, bib- 
liography and notes by John K. Ryan. 
The great spiritual autobiography of 
all time, in a new edition prepared by 
the translator of St. Francis de Sales’ 
Introduction to the Devout Life. An 
Image Book Original. $1.25 


HEART IN PILGRIMAGE 

Evelyn Eaton and Edward Roberts 
Moore. A dramatic novel of the life 
of Mother Seton, foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity. “A glowing record, 
portrayed simply, authentically, and 
with admiration.” — Saturday Review. 
Original edition $2.75 15¢ 


THE HEART OF MAN 

Gerald Vann, O.P. A compassionate 

study of man — his nature, aspirations, 

problems, and his relation to God. 

“Fresh and profound and challenging.” 

— Commonweal. Original edition $2.75 
715¢ 


BABY GROWS 

IN AGE AND GRACE 

Sister Mary de Lourdes. Illustrated by 
Beatrice and Frederick Ryan. A prac- 
tical guide for the physical, mental, and 
spiritual training of the pre-school 
child. “‘A remarkable book dealing 
with the child’s whole development.” — 
The Catholic Free Press. Original 
edition $4.00 75¢ 
AN ESSAY ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

John Henry Cardinal Newman. With a 
Foreword by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
One of the most significant and bril- 
liant works of the most famous English 


' convert to Catholicism, probably the 
* greatest religious thinker of modern 
- times. $1.35 


‘ THE STORY OF 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 

Theodore Maynard. A popular history 
of the Catholic Church in America. 
“Thorough, complete and authorita- 
tive ... Dr. Maynard’s history is fas- 
cinating reading.”” — Boston Globe. 
Two volumes. 95¢ each 


/ THE CASE OF 


CORNELIA CONNELLY 

Juliana Wadham. The astonishing bi- 
ography of an American wife and 
mother who sacrificed her home and 
children to found a great religious or- 
der, and whose life is still a subject of 
stormy controversy. Original edition 
$3.75 85¢ 


UNDERSTANDING EUROPE 

Christopher Dawson. A lucid, reward- 
ing study of Western Civilization and 
its background. “A penetrating analy- 
sis of present tensions and how they 
came about.” — N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Original edition $3.50 85¢ 
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munities for each priest and brother. Are 
there reasons for what seems to be a new 
trend of aspirants to religious vocations? 
Will the ranks of our sisters diminish in 
the near future? 

A.oysius BRADLEY 
New York, N. Y. 


Buy Compacts? 


Eprror: In his interesting letter (8/27, p. 
565), John F. Wagner states that “primary 
domestic markets have been cut into and 
secondary markets (e.g., automobile pro- 
duction) are feeling the pinch simply be- 
cause tariff restrictions have been lowered 
to allow foreign manufacturers with cheap 
labor to produce a product equal to ours.” 
I agree with Mr. Wagner insofar as steel is 
concerned. This is also true of such things 
as textiles and ready-made wear. However, 
in the case of automobiles, the problem is 
somewhat different. 

As the owner of both domestic and for- 
eign automobiles for a good many years, 
I can state that the main reason why peo- 
ple buy foreign automobiles is that domes- 
tic manufacturers do not make anything 
like the product offered by foreign manu- 
facturers. Thus the so-called compacts do 
not even begin to compare with such auto- 
mobiles as the Volkswagen and the Dau- 
phine when it comes to true compactness 
and real economy of operation. Neither is 
there anything in the line of sport cars 
that has any similarity to the MG and the 
Triumph, not to mention the Austin- 
Healey. The only domestic sport car is 
the Corvette, and it is a much larger and 
heavier machine than the three cars I have 
mentioned. 

GILBERT C. DELVAILLE 
Riverside, Calif. 


Instant Reader 


Eprror: To few things on the modern 
scene have I thrilled as I did to your say- 
ing (9/3, p. 592) that President Jefferson 
was better informed than President Eisen- 
hower because the news got to his desk 
after a long span of weeks whereas Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is belabored by its in- 
stant hammering. It recalled Chesterton’s 
saying that the man who does most for his 
century is the one who knows least about 
his day. 

Why don’t you try to find the four or 
five other people in the country who be- 
lieve this and form a group to work out 
some of the thrilling implications of your 
statement? It would make a fine Catholic 
Action cell. It might even add something 
toward making daily Mass among our peo- 
ple as common as daily news. 

(Rev.) WituiaM J. HALLIWELL 
Newark, N. J. 
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Editorials 





No Time for Anger 


N oBopy enjoys the experience of being proved 
wrong. And we were proved wrong. We predicted 
(AM. 3/5, p. 675 ff.) that 1960 would not be 1928 all 
over again. But here we are, apparently right back 
where we were 32 years ago. So many people hoped 
against hope that it wouldn't happen. But it has. As 
Fr. John Courtney Murray, internationally known 
scholar in Church-State questions, remarks elsewhere 
in this issue, anti-Catholicism is as “poisonously alive” 
today as it has ever been in our history. 

The Presidential campaign is hardly off the ground. 
Yet we find that already the entire field of rational 
discussion of the really crucial problems and issues 
of our time is sown with the noxious tares of bigotry. 
Bogus oaths, vicious little screeds, books by “ex-priests” 
passing from hand to hand—all the ancient parapher- 
nalia of the oldest American prejudice (See Brother 
La Salle Woelfel’s article and graph, p. 700): we re- 
luctantly anticipated some of this distracting and fool- 
ish sort of thing in certain areas of the South. But now 
to discover, spread all over the front pages of the 
nation’s newspapers, the bigoted pseudo-urbanities that 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale and some of his colleagues 
have chosen to exploit, is cause for profound dismay. 

With former President Truman, we are “disap- 
pointed” in Dr. Peale. We regret that he and Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling have been maneuvered into a posi- 
tion where they could be used as a respectable front 
for the theologically bankrupt Protestant “underworld” 
of bigotry. We note the strange, almost furtive atmos- 
phere in which the Peale group has been organized; 
the unavailability of its leaders and “inspirers” for 
clarification of its objectives; the lack of frankness 
about membership and the source of its funds; the de- 
rogatory references to a renowned Protestant leader 
whose conspicuous absence from the closed meeting of 
the Peale organization was pointed out by the press; 
finally, the part played in the whole affair by spokes- 
men for a discredited group of Washington lobbyists 
known as Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State (POAU). 

It is not our purpose to dishonor Dr. Peale. He and 
Dr. Poling are well-known Protestant clergymen. Fre- 
quently in the past they have attempted to address 
themselves in charity and with a sense of common pur- 
pose to the problems that concern all religious men in 
our pluralistic society. This is what makes it so hard 








for us to comprehend the new alliances they seem to 
have contracted with elements in their own communion 
—and outside it—for whom it would seem they could 
have no conceivable feeling of kinship. The tragedy is 
that they appear to have dishonored themselves. 

No Catholic in his right mind will trouble to “an- 
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swer” Dr. Peale’s allegations against the Church to 
which the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
belongs. There can and should be no reply to questions 
formulated by the group with which Dr. Peale and 
Dr. Poling have joined forces. The public record of 
this group (POAU) makes it perfectly clear that the 
sort of Protestant-Catholic dialogue which is possible 
and often most fruitful with others (See Fr. Bernard 
Leeming’s report, in this issue of AMERICA, on his par- 
ticipation as an observer at the meetings of the World 
Council of Churches) is quite impossible with the 
affiliates of POAU. In the contracted, POAU world of 
controversy—where, as Dr. John C. Bennett, dean of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City, ex- 
presses it, there exists “no understanding of the inner 
dynamics of the Roman Catholic Church”—one searches 
in vain for the solid ground of reason, historical per- 
spective, realism and common sense on which a dia- 
logue might be constructed. One cannot debate the 
so-called religious issue with men of this stamp. 

Honest and profitable discussion of the bearing of 
the religious faith of a candidate for the Presidency 
on the actual exercise of his office can indeed be con- 
ducted. Moreover, it can be thrashed out without in- 
troducing a religious test for public office. This becomes 
clear from some enlightening examples in this issue of 
America (p. 693 ff.). Robert Hoyt raises the religious 
issue, and his views are criticized by a panel of five 
other thoughtful citizens of all faiths. 

The saddest thing about Dr. Peale’s incursion into 
national politics on this level is that he is bound to 
divert needed energies and precious time into totally 
unprofitable channels of ignorant, enervating and 
bigoted controversy. The problems to which he calls 
attention are pseudo-problems. Yet their unfortunate 
capacity for distracting and misleading even the intelli- 
gent citizen is so great that they tend to drive the 
real problems off the limited horizons of public atten- 
tion. 

Today there are so m«»v other, truly important issues. 
Khrushchev is coming iv the United Nations to conduct 
his mammoth and ominous propaganda show. Castro 
of Cuba is slipping daily deeper into the Red net, and 
his defection from the V.<st poses immense problems 
for the continued security of our hemisphere. The 
Congo is burning with the hot fevers of anarchy and 
war. Space, nuclear tests, disarmament and a hundred 
other dilemmas of the beleaguered free world demand 
the full attention of our two Presidential candidates 
and of every individual citizen. But’ now, thanks in 
large part to the heedless initiatives of Dr. Peale and 
his POAU associates, we are condemned to weeks of 
wrangling over questions which, because framed in a 
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spirit of political and religious ignorance, cannot be 
answered. They cannot even be discussed rationally 
with those who ask them. 

Fr. Murray speaks of “old Catholic angers,” and 
hopes they will not rise. All of us, we are sure, share 
that hope. True, U.S. Catholics are sick and tired of 
this old, old game of being badgered by the prejudices 
of an ignorant and irrational nativism. But we are not 
going to yield to anger. This is a time, as George Kelley 
puts it so felicitously in the title of his article (p. 698), 
for the keeping on of shirts. Dr. Peale and Dr. Poling 
would look a lot more dignified today if they hadn’t 
taken theirs off. 


On Religious Toleration 


HERE ARE at least three broad indictments that are 

commonly leveled against the Catholic Church on 
the matter of religious toleration. They turn up sc 
frequently in books and periodical literature that they 
may rightly be called an essential part of the folklore 
of bigotry against the Church in America. The three 
following charges are offered as proof that Catholicism, 
despite the disclaimers of Popes, bishops, clergy and 
lay apologists, stands self-condemned as the exponent 
of medieval intolerance. 

1. The position of the Catholic Church on toleration 
is a simple program of political expediency, apparently 
bolstered up by dogma but patently aimed at Catholic 
domination of civil society everywhere. This position 
can be adequately summed up in the cynical formula 
(falsely) attributed to the Catholic apologete Louis 
Veuillot: “When we are « minority, we claim freedom 
for ourselves in the name of your principles of toler- 
ance; when we are a majority, we deny freedom to 
you in the name of our own principles.” 

2. The Catholic policy on toleration has the status 
of defined dogma. It is a rigid and unalterable doctrine 
that enshrines the Church’s historical determination to 
subject Caesar to the papacy and to scorn the rights of 
conscience. This harsh policy is a sure guide for under- 
standing the future course of the Church as well as for 
assessing papal intolerance in the past. 

3. The Church’s program contains an ominous threat 
to the United States in particular, if Catholics ever 
form a majority of the population. When that day 
comes, Vatican pressures, added to the power thrust 
of an ambitious and unpatriotic American hierarchy, 
will immediately manipulate the ballot box for the 
sake of extirpating “heresy.” The religious clauses of 
the First Amendment will be revoked and the United 
States ideal of Church-State relations will be replaced 
by an unnatural union of commonwealth and papacy. 

An editorial aimed at accentuating the positive can- 
not dally over the negative aspects of the enormous- 
ly complex problem of Church-State relations. The 
problem is one that involves abstr: ~t ethical and politi- 
cal and theological principles, as well as concrete con- 
siderations of jurisprudence, compromise and expedi- 
ency that stretch over'a multitude of social institutions 
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operating in a framework of two millennia ot history, 
Needless to add, it is also a problem whose partial and 
imperfect solutions have been deeply affected by re- 
ligious and political loyalties. Seldom indeed have lay- 
men or ecclesiastics been able to approach the problem 
of Church-State relations except in an atmosphere 
charged with suspicica, bias or even outright hatred, 
All these factors have created raw conflict in the past, 
and even at this hour they make rational dialogue diff- 
cult between Americans who, whatever their religious 
commitments, seek a formula for “peaceful coexistence” 
in a pluralistic environment. 

Despite these difficulties, we cannot pass up the 
opportunity to outline the basic concepts that underlie 
the broad Catholic position on religious toleration. An 
understanding of these concepts is essential to any 
fruitful discussion of more elaborated Catholic atti- 
tudes. Perhaps too, in a further development, we can 
essay a somewhat novel attempt to cut the Gordian 
knot of misunderstanding that makes it so difficult for 
those not of our faith to acquire a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the Catholic position. 


KINDS OF TOLERATION 


We must begin by describing toleration and some of 
its pertinent forms. 

Toleration in general is the forbearance we show to 
something we regard as evil or inadequate, but which 
we are unable or unwilling to do away with. Religious 
toleration is that magnanimity we show toward those 
of another faith, determining to leave it and its be- 
lievers untroubled even though we are convinced they 
profess what is false. 

Rather obviously, it is essential to make a distinction 
between religious error and the person erring. Our 
attitude toward error in itself is one that must be 
guided by the just submission of the mind to the claims 
of what is objectively true. On the other hand, our 
dealings with those we hold to be in error must be 
controlled by justice and charity, respect for the sacred- 
ness of the human person and even the responsibility 
we all have of giving due recognition to the common 
needs of human society. These remarks indicate that 
we must carefully note the difference between theoreti- 
cal dogmatic tolerance and practical civic tolerance 
(whether this latter is exercised by the individual or 
the organized community ). 

The Catholic position on theoretical dogmatic toler- 
ance is simple: no man, be he doctor, lawyer or Indian 
chief, can defend this sort of tolerance if he has any 
regard for truth. Theoretical dogmatic tolerance is 
nothing else than the affirmation that truth and error 
are of equal value in a universe where truth, religious 
or otherwise, either does not exist or is unattainable. 
If God is eternal Truth, and if He has endowed the 
mind with a natural inclination to attain His Truth 
insofar as it is mirrored in creation, then adherence to 
truth is a universal ethical duty. In this sense, indeed, 
“error has no right to exist,” nor can man’s psychologi- 
cal freedom to err be construed as a God-given right 
to be in the wrong. No sound concept of human liberty 
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can confound this precious prerogative with the license 
to pursue falsity, either intellectual or moral. The per- 
fection of man’s development cannot lie along a road 
that deviates from eternal Truth and Law; it must be 
sought in conformity with them. 

With logical consistency, therefore, the Catholic 
Church is unqualifiedly intolerant toward what it be- 
lieves to be erroneous in faith and morals. For here, 
above all, is the field where error can jeopardize the 
salvation of the human soul. Moreover, this is the field 
in which the Church holds itself uniquely qualified to 
instruct humanity. For the Catholic Church, religious 
truth is one, not multiple; the Church alone possesses 
the full deposit of that truth by divine revelation, to- 
gether with a divine commission to teach it to all men. 
It follows as a consequence that in order to be faithful 
to its essential constitution, the Catholic Church cannot 
concede that other faiths are theoretically justifiable; 
hence dogmatic intolerance in matters of religious 
truth is not merely a right but a sacred duty. Non- 
Catholics may find the thesis unpalatable, but the Cath- 
olic Church cannot reject it except at the cost of itself 
turning Protestant. 


PRACTICAL TOLERATION 


The circumstances are quite different when we deal 
with practical human situations, and more perplexing 
too. It may be entirely proper to refute error, wherever 
it appears. But it may be entirely wrong to assault the 
mind and heart in which error resides, whether or not 
the error is held in good faith. For when we confront 
human persons, we are never at liberty to disregard 
the principles of justice and charity: the inviolability 
of personality gives a new dimension to the dialogue 
on toleration. 

Even more, when we consider human beings as 
grouped into the social entities called states, the appli- 
cation of the principles of toleration demands careful 
estimation of the claims of the common welfare. For 
the requirements of the temporal welfare of the com- 
munity, in the Catholic theory of the state, are not 
only the supreme norm of what is necessary and per- 
missible in the political order, but are themselves a 
divine imperative no less compelling than the Savioutr’s 
commission to the Church. 

In the discussion of toleration, therefore, it must not 
be overlooked that the state is a natural institution de- 
manded by natural law for the legitimate satisfaction 
of human needs, and therefore possessing, like the 
Church itself, a divinely appointed purpose. It would 
be anomalous indeed if the Church, professing to serve 
God’s will, were to feel free to tamper with the com- 
mon good of the state in the interests of ecclesiastical 
suzerainty or a unity of religious profession. 

Let us now indicate the substance of practical civil 
toleration at the private and public level. 

Natural law commands us to give our fellow man 
that esteem and respect which we ask for ourselves. 
The Christian dispensation has not revoked this law, 
but has rather elevated it to the universal law of 


charity. Therefore, according to right reason as well as 
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common Christian belief, it is wrong to invade the 
sacred precincts of the inviolable conscience of men 
and attempt to coerce them into conformity of belief, 
no matter what their errors may be. God Himself does 
not do it; neither has He made such a grant to men as 
individuals or in groups. Faith itself springs trom a 
confrontation of the divine and human in whicls God 
takes the initiative, but in which man is free to accept 
or reject the gift. That is precisely why the Church, in 
its Canon Law, forbids the bestowal of baptism on an 
adult against his will. A humanly imposed faith is a 
hollow mockery. It cannot advance the cause of re- 
ligion because it is grounded on slavish fear or hypoc- 
risy. It cannot please God because He asks the homage 
of a sincere heart. 

If the attempt to coerce the religious alien has ever 
been made in the past, the guilt, formal or material, is 
shared by forefathers of every religious persuasion, not 
just by Catholics. Over the centuries, the cries of 
“papists,” together with the screams of “heretics,” have 
ascended to the throne of our Father under the torture 
of the rack, the screw and the stake. No denomination 
holds a monopoly on inhumanity or infidelity to the 
spirit of the Gospel. But if our fathers ate wild grapes, 
should our teeth today be set on edge? The fact is that 
in the teachings of Christianity there is nothing to 
justify the forcible imposition of a religious faith upon 
a human person whose dispositions of conscience and 
responses to grace are known to God alone. 

As for the nature of practical public toleration, which 
is our chief concern here, it may be described as that 
exercise of political wisdom whereby the civil com- 
munity, in seeking the social good of peace, not only 
recognizes the right of every citizen to make a sincere 
interior commitment of faith, but also leaves everyone 
free to give that faith a suitable external profession and 
cultus, subject to the essential requirements of public 
order and morality. 


BASIS OF CIVIL TOLERATION 


If we confine our attention to this broad ground of 
principle, it cannot be argued that the Catholic Church 
is opposed to practical public toleration, above all in 
the religiously pluralistic and constitutionally struc- 
tured civil societies which are the emerging political 
pattern of modern times. The general form in the argu- 
ment favoring such toleration is readily expressed, and 
our readers can find it rather fully developed by Gia- 
como Cardinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, in the 
Catholic Mind for January-February, 1960. We will in- 
dicate the main points in the next paragraph. 

Tolerance. on the political level finds its basis in the 
analogy between human law and the divine law that 
governs the universe. Although God is all-powerful and 
sovereignly good, He permits the occurrence of evil in 
the world. He does so in order that the suppression 
of evil may not entail the suppression of greater goods 
or even beget worse evils. But what better model can 
be found for human law than the divine government 
which it should imitate? It appears, therefore, that the 
repression of error, even in matters of religion, is not 
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a good to be sought or achieved at all costs. In a 
definite historical context, the good of unity in faith 
may inevitably take second place to the common good 
of all the members of the commonwealth, simply be- 
cause the benefits of religious unity cannot be attained 
without disastrously fracturing the bond of social fel- 
lowship. 

In sum, therefore, the Catholic attitude toward prac- 
tical religious toleration, private and public, can be 
said to be contained in the parable of the wheat and 
the cockle (Mt. 13:24-30). It was not the will of the 
householder that his servants should gather the weeds, 
lest in doing so they should also root up the wheat; 
both were to be permitted to grow until the time of 
harvesting. 


DIFFICULTY OF APPLICATION 


So much then for the general principles that cover 
the abstract and practical aspects of religious tolera- 
tion. All will grant that their application is difficult, 
and, to confine our attention to Catholicism, we will 
grant that in the long course of history they have been 
applied to real-life situations with limited consistency 
and wisdom. There have been Popes who were politi- 
cally ambitious, theologians who were narrowly par- 
tisan, canonists who were too much influenced by the 
force of ancient customs. And since, after the Reforma- 
tion, many Protestants have been on the “receiving 
end” of what impresses them, often justly, as Catholic 
bigotry, it is no wonder that they view with suspicion 
the actual attitudes of the Church toward religious 
toleration. They sometimes feel that the honeyed words 
about principles are given the lie by the record of the 
past and the thrust toward the future. 

We will not advance the peaceful dialogue on tolera- 
tion, it is to be feared, by airing ancient ills whose 
very recital evokes the uneasy ghosts of mistrust and 
prejudice. The grosser aspects of the Inquisition are no 
longer with us, but some of the odor remains, and so 
it is with many another difficulty that is cast up before 
us. If our non-Catholic brethren are to entertain any 
sympathetic appreciation of the new winds that are 
blowing through the fields of Catholic thinking on the 
pragmatic aspects of religious toleration, we must en- 
deavor to make a fresh start toward the communication 
of understanding. We must find a way of establishing 
the general attitude of the Catholic Church that by- 
passes the moldy heaps of mistrust and suspicion that 
have accumulated from the past. 

Is it possible to cut the Gordian knot in this fashion 
and thus offer a less controversial basis for discussion 
of the divisive issue of toleration? We believe that such 
an approach is possible and that it will appeal to men 
of good will everywhere. The new basis is to be found 
in an important address of Pope Pius XII (Pope Pius 
XII on the World Community, The America Press, 
25¢). 

The late Pontiff was much preoccupied with the need 
of establishing a truly juridic world community among 
the society of nations. More than once, in his public 
addresses, he spoke of a higher community of men, 
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“willed by the Creator and rooted in the unity of their 
common origin, nature and final destiny.” In such a 
community of peoples, each sovereign state was con- 
ceived as enjoying the rights dictated by nature itself, 
but within a framework of international law that was 
to possess universal validity. 

While granting the difficulties and complexities that 
mankind would face in setting up such an organization, 
Pius XII did not hesitate to advance a theoretical prin- 
ciple of harmonization (Italics here and below are ours, 
not those of the Pope). He expounded it in the docu- 
ment named above, which was addressed to the Fifth 
National Convention of the Union of Italian Jurists on 
December 6, 1953: 


Within the limits of the possible and lawful, to 
promote everything that facilitates union and 
makes it more effective; to remove everything that 
disturbs it; to tolerate at times that which it is im- 
possible to correct but which, on the other hand, 
must not be permitted to make shipwreck of the 
community from which a higher good is hoped for. 


Following this, the Pope proceeded to discuss the 
specific problem of protecting religion and morality in 
a world community whose member-states ran through 
the spectrum of belief from Christianity to professed 
atheism. In this matter, of which a partial aspect is the 
“practical coexistence of Catholic with non-Catholic 
states,” Pius XII proposed a positive law of religious 
toleration which was to be given world-wide validity 
and force: 


Within its own territory and for its own citizens, 
each state will regulate religious and moral affairs 
by its own laws. Nevertheless, throughout the 
whole territory of the international community of 
states, the citizens of every member-state will be 
allowed the exercise of their own beliefs and ethi- 
cal and religious practices, insofar as these do not 
contravene the penal laws of the state in which 
they are residing. 


NORM OF THE COMMON GOOD 


In justifying this sweeping concession to the claims 
of religious pluralism in a world community of states, 
Pius XII reviewed the traditional principles of religious 
toleration that we outlined in the earlier part of this 
editorial and raised the crucial question: 


Could it be that in certain circumstances He 
(God) would not give men any mandate, would 
not impose any duty, and would not even com- 
municate the right to impede or to repress what is 
erroneous and false? 


To this question the Pope gave an affirmative an- 
swer: “Such a command is unknown to the common 
convictions of mankind, to Christian conscience, to the 
sources of revelation and to the practice of the Church.” 

The reason why the late Pontiff could commit him- 
self so strongly to this position is to be found in what 
we emphasized in an earlier part of this essay: the 
duty of repressing religious and moral error is not 
valid absolutely and unconditionally, even though the 
Church has a divine mandate to “draw to herself and 
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bind together in religious unity the men of all races 
and of all times.” Therefore, without prejudice to the 
duty of theoretical dogmatic intolerance, the Pope 
recognized the necessity of the norm of the common 
good for the resolution of questions of fact in the 
existential order of pluralistic communities: 


The duty of repressing moral and religious error 
cannot therefore be an ultimate norm of action. 
It must be subordinated to higher and more gen- 
eral norms, which in some circumstances permit, 
and even perhaps seem to indicate as the better 
policy, toleration of error in order to promote a 
greater good. (In this quotation the italics are 
those of Pius XII.) 


The greater good under discussion, of course, is that 
tremendous complex of spiritual and temporal goods 
which on the one hand embraces the welfare of the 
Church and State in every individual commonwealth, 
and on the other, the well-being of the universal 
Church and of the nascent world community interna- 
tionally organized along juridic lines. 


A MAGNA CARTA OF LIBERTY 
Faced then with an opportunity for soliciting the 





interest and cooperation of many experts in outlining a 
better future for all men, so grievously divided by in- 
numerable conflicts, Pope Pius XII offered for juridic 
exploration and implementation a Magna Carta of Re- 
ligious Liberty that is surely deserving of sympathy. 
And in proposing his plan, which he insisted was in 
accord with traditional principles, he did not hesitate 
to add that “no other norms are valid for the Church 
except the norms we have just indicated for the Cath- 
olic jurist and statesman.” 

Surely these forthright statements of a recent and 
most respected Pope should comfort those who are 
troubled with an obsessive fear that the Church enter- 
tains gross political designs upon the nations or upon 
the American political system in particular. In fact, it 
is quotations such as the above, together with others 
that might be drawn from the modern Popes beginning 
with Leo XIII, that will form the nucleus of a practical 
theology of toleration and of freedom of conscience that 
is applicable to the changing conditions of our time. 

Such a theology of toleration must be rooted in the 
unchanging principles of the faith as well as in the 
constant elements of natural law. But its elaboration is 
essentially a human work that adapts principles to the 
ever-changing exigencies of the real order. Such an 
elaboration must also take into account the develop- 
ment of theological doctrine and our growing knowl- 
edge of natural law. Modern understanding of the dig- 
nity and inviolability of human personality, for ex- 
ample, was only implicit in much of our early Christian 
thinking, despite the teachings of Christ and the specu- 
lations of Greek philosophers. 

How slowly Christians came to an understanding of 
the wickedness of human slavery! And to transfer the 
issue momentarily from the field of religion, how late 
did we in America awaken to the evils of racial segre- 
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HUNAN TATU TE 


Campaign Guidelines 


From the “Statement on Religious Liberty in 
Relation to the 1960 National Campaign,” 
published September 12, 1960, and signed by 
100 distinguished Americans. 


WwW: BELIEVE THAT IT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE MEMBERS OF OUR VARIOUS RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS TO OPPOSE VIGOROUSLY ALL AT- 
TEMPTS TO MAKE RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION THE 
BASIS OF THE VOTERS CHOICE OF CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE. .. . THAT WE MAY FURTHER THE 
FULFILLMENT OF OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
UNDER GOD, WE SUGGEST . . . GUIDELINES. 

{The exclusion of members of any family of 
faith from public office on the basis of religious 
affiliation violates the fundamental conditions of 
a free democratic society. . . . 

{The religious faith of a public officer is rele- 
vant to the conduct of his office. . . . 

{No citizen in public office dare be false either 
to his conscience or to his oath of office... . 
{The fact that a major religious group has so 
far never furnished the nation with a candidate 
who won election to a particular public office 
does not obligate the voters to elect a candidate 
of that faith to that office solely to demonstrate 
our devotion to democracy. . . . 

{No religious organization should seek to in- 
fluence and dominate public officials for its own 
institutional advantage. . . . 

{Every person of every faith must be accorded 
full religious liberty. . . . No religious group 
should be given special preference or advantage 
by the state, nor allowed to use state agencies 
for the restriction of other faiths. 

QA candidate's faith, and his affirmations of it, 
as they bear upon his responsibilities in public 
office, should be viewed in their best light rather 
than their worst... . 

qj. . . the public officer after his election is ob- 
ligated to make his appointments to subordinate 
positions on a non-discriminatory basis. 

{The President's participation in important na- 
tional and community religious functions can be 
a fine symbol. . . . But if for reasons of his own 
he feels that participation in a particular re- 
ligious ceremony is not in order, it would be 
contrary to the civic character of the American 
Presidency for him to feel obligated to accept 
the invitation. . . 

{Every public official . . . should . . . take into 
consideration the spiritual and moral principles 
of his faith. . . . But in our pluralistic society 
he will recognize that the values in historic 
faiths other than his own must be brought to 
bear upon the problems of the day. 
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gation, despite our perfervid dedication to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal! Is it to be any 
different with regard to the delicate problem of re- 
ligious toleration? 

In this matter, so far as prudent action in the politi- 
cal order is concerned, neither Catholic, Jew or Protes- 
tant can claim infallibility. We can all learn from the 
lessons of the past, and yet, when we improve our per- 
formance in the present by wisdom that is acquired 
through bitter experience, we must ever be ready to 
make new accommodations to the unfolding challenges 
of the future. 


NEED FOR ACCOMMODATION 


The theology of toleration, like the canon law of 
the Church, is never a finished edifice. It is a practical 
instrument of accommodation to the requirements of 
the temporal order, grounded indeed on eternal truths, 
as we said above, but prudently applied to political 
circumstances. Its aim cannot be political domination 
of the City of Man. Its aim must be to secure those 
conditions, personal and public, which will help the 
Church to establish in the spirit and the heart, in the 
thoughts and actions of men, the universal reign of 
Christ. If we misconceive the true nature of such 
toleration, we are no wiser than those who drove the 
apostles from the synagogues, and all the while thought 
they were serving God (John 16:2). 

“To work for a fully satisfactory elaboration” of such 
a theology of toleration, wrote Cardinal Lercaro in the 
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article cited above, “. . . constitutes one of the greatest 
tasks of the modern theologian.” 

As that theology is developed, it is quite possible that 
it will be deeply influenced by the success of the plural- 
istic experiment in the United States. As we all know, 
the constitutional attitude of the United States on the 
problem of Church-State relations is embodied in the 
opening words of the First Amendment. 

In the opinion of Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
the religious clauses of that Amendment are a legal 
formulation of the very principles of civic toleration 
that we have already explained at some length. The 
First Amendment does not say that there is no distine- 
tion between true and false religion, or good and bad 
morals, But it does say that in this country the public 
conscience, aware of its moral obligation to social peace 
and speaking as the voice of God, does not give the 
Government any mandate, does not impose on it any 
duty, and does not even communicate to it the right to 
repress religious beliefs or their free exercise, even 
though they may be false and erroneous. 


SUCCESS OF FIRST AMENDMENT 


The First Amendment came into being as a practical 
means of satisfying a compelling social need in a re- 
ligiously pluralistic society. Nevertheless, if successful 
experience is a test of a good law, then it must be 
granted that our American solution to the practical 
problems of religious toleration has been amazingly 
successful. Why the American experiment has proven 
to be a good law was developed at some length by 
Fr. Murray in “Church, State and Religious Liberty” 
(Catholic Mind, May-June, 1959, pp. 201-215). The 
points made are of such importance to our argument 
that we will summarize them here: 

1. America has shown the world that political unity 
and stability are possible without uniformity of re- 
ligious belief and practice and without the necessity 
of invoking any governmental restrictions on religion. 

2. A lasting consensus on the meaning of the common 
good and the working out of that agreement on the 
level of political action have been positively strength- 
ened by the exclusion of religious differences from the 
area of interest that is proper to our Government. 

3. Most striking of all, in the United States the main- 
tenance of our traditional distinction between Church 
and State has been of benefit to religion, and not least 
to the Catholic Church itself. 

This third point must have been one of the pregnant 
religious intuitions of John Carroll, who in 1790 became 
the first Catholic bishop of the United States. Even in 
the infancy of the Republic he felt that “America may 
come to exhibit a proof to the world that general and 
equal toleration, by giving a free circulation to fair 
argument, is the most effectual method to bring all de- 
nominations of Christians to a unity of faith.” 

Certainly this forthright approval of religious tolera- 
tion in our land has been one of the undeviating tra- 
ditions of the American hierarchy, as we emphasize in 
the editorial that follows this one. Moreover, such ap- 
proval, stemming from the “ordinary magisterium” 
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(i.e., legitimate teaching authority) of the Church in 
America, has never been rebuked by Rome. The funda- 
mental reason for this, of course, is that the First 
Amendment does not incorporate an ideology that is 
offensive to the nature of Christianity. It is neither an 
expression of exaggerated liberalism nor of totalitarian 
democracy. It is actually a pragmatic political principle 
that limits the jurisdiction of the Government by deny- 
ing it any competence in the field of religion. 


ROLE OF AMERICA 


In God’s providence, then, the American solution to 
the problem of toleration, together with the hearty 
commendation that our American bishops have always 
extended to the First Amendment, may be instrumental 
in developing the theology of toleration of which we 
spoke. Could this have been the thought that was be- 
hind the words uttered by Richard Cardinal Cushing 
of Boston on January 27, 1958? 


We are Catholics living in a definite period of 
time and in definite circumstances of human exist- 
ence. We serve the Church best by bringing it 
into close and active relationship with 20th- 
century America, even while we remain faithful 
to the principles which form the timeless constitu- 
tion of the Church, as Christ our Lord founded it. 
Over the course of centuries, various theologians have 

formulated various theories of what constitutes the 
ideal relationship between God and Caesar. There is 
no need to explore those ideals here. Perhaps, because 
of the destructive influence of Original Sin, a truly 
ideal relationship would be unattainable, even in a 
world that was entirely Catholic. Meanwhile, given the 
emerging pattern of pluralistic societies with written 
constitutional guarantees, a broad religious toleration 
may be encouraged as a relatively greater good in the 
face of pressing situations that deeply concern the 
social peace of all mankind. 

In fact, we may go much further, paraphrasing the 
article on “Toleration” in the Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Vol. XIV). In these days, religious toleration is a dire 
necessity and the starting point of political wisdom and 
justice. Religious liberty is the only possible and hence 
the only reasonable ideal to pursue. Without it, the 
rational consensus that is essential to the attainment 
of the common good in a pluralistic society becomes 
inconceivable. 

We will bring this long discussion to a close by em- 
phasizing three conclusions of our own as a counter 
to those that were mentioned at the start. 

1. Only the most unenlightened opponents of Cath- 
olicism will maintain that the Church is so intent on 
the acquisition of power, spiritual or temporal, that 
it is ready to outrage human dignity and to sacrifice 
the common good of everyone on the altar of religious 
unity. 

2. It is unlikely, even in the most favorable circum- 
stances, that the Church would seek to restore the 
type of union between Church and State that char- 
acterized certain periods of history. Such a marriage 
of the spiritual and secular, it may be argued, is of 
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doubtful benefit to the cause of Christ. It has .been 
observed long before this that when such a union exists, 
the Church has thrust upon it the odium of responsi- 
bility for the evils of the civil order. Moreover, too 
close a union encourages tepidity among the min- 
isters of religion and hypocrisy among the laity. What 
need is there for zeal, when the political apparatus of 
the state becomes the main instrument for securing all 
doctrine and morality? What sincerity is there in the 
hearts of many of the faithful, when the spirit of re- 
ligion is so nationalized as to confound religious and 
political loyalties? Finally, as has happened all too 
often in history, domination of the State by the forces 
of religion tends to evoke a rivalry between Church 
and State that ends in the bitterest anticlericalism and 
the ultimate enslavement of religion itself. 

3. With regard to the reactionary influence of a pos- 
sible Catholic majority on the political structure of the 
United States, we must observe that the First Amend- 
ment, the Constitution and our peculiar form of democ- 
racy are safe. It was these blessed things that gave the 
Church in America the splendid opportunity to develop 
into one of the most flourishing and promising Catholic 
communities that has ever existed. We shall do our 
best to preserve such a precious heritage. If, under 
God, Catholics ever become a majority in our land, 
this growth will be one of the fruits of freedom and 
toleration. 


The Voice of 
the Church in America 


“$T-yo you as a Catholic believe that all Protestants 

are heretics?” A heckler threw this question at 
Sen. John F. Kennedy on one of his recent campaign 
tours. The only answer which would not involve end- 
less misunderstandings was a simple “No.” The Senator 
circumspectly said just that. 

But if the state of public enlightenment in this land 
of ours had permitted it, Senator Kennedy might have 
given another answer. He might have pointed out that 
the question was a purely theological one and there- 
fore had no relevance to a political campaign. On that 
ground he might very properly have refused to reply 
to the question at all. 

Religious beliefs are politically relevant insofar as 
they affect the civil rights and legitimate interests of 
other people. The only proper question to address to 
an office seeker is whether he intends to respect those 
rights and interests. In the United States, that means 
asking whether the candidate accepts the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution as his guiding norm in public 
issues that have a bearing on religion. If he says he 
does, as Senator Kennedy has, that should put an end 
to the inquiry. 

But, of course, the inquiry—if we may so dignify this 
pathological kind of nagging—is not at an end. Its real 
object is not the views of the Senator from Massachu- 
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setts, but the teaching of the Catholic Church. The 
premise of the whole “religious issue” is that the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church is un-American. The “issue” is in 
fact an indictment charging that the Church does not 
sincerely accept the constitutional relationship between 
the Government and religion as defined in the First 
Amendment. 

In the minds of those who have framed this indict- 
ment, no defense will suffice except a renunciation by 
the Church of her claim to be the uniquely true 
Church of Christ. But these people go far beyond the 
Constitution in their demands. 

The First Amendment asserts no doctrine as either 
true or false and requires no act either of belief or 
disbelief. The Amendment is stated in the imperative, 
not the indicative, mode: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” These words constitute a 
prohibition, binding on the Government, not a state- 
ment of belief to which all Americans must subscribe. 
A secularist may support the First Amendment because 
he believes in the primacy of secular over religious 
concerns. A Baptist may accept it because he believes 
in the doctrine of private judgment. But the Catholic 
Church in the United States accepts the First Amend- 
ment for reasons which are compatible with her own 
doctrine. Nothing more may be required of her. 

Those who insist, not only that American Catholics 
must loyally support the constitutional separation of 
Church and State, but that they must do so for reasons 
satisfactory to a Protestant or a secularist conscience, 
are themselves arrogant and un-American. 

But does the Church in the United States really ac- 
cept the separation of Church and State? This ques- 
tion has been discussed on the theoretical plane in the 
preceding editorial. But as regards the practical matter 
of the views of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, our American bishops have clearly stated their 
position many times since the foundation of the Re- 
public. Their statements were gathered by Msgr. John 
Tracy Ellis in an article which appeared in Harper's 
as far back as November, 1953. We quote some of 
them here. 
pIn the Columbian Magazine of December, 1787, the 
founder of the American hierarchy, Archbishop John 
Carroll, said: “Freedom and independence, acquired by 
the united efforts, and cemented with the mingled 
blood of Protestant and Catholic fellow citizens, should 
be equally enjoyed by all.” 
pIn an address before the Hibernian Society of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., on March 17, 1824, John England, first 
Bishop of Charleston, exclaimed: “May God long pre- 
serve the liberties of America from the union of any 
church with any state! In any country, with any re- 
ligion, it is an unnatural increase of the power of the 
executive against the liberties of the people!” 

BIn 1845 Archbishop John Hughes of New York 
stated: “I regard the Constitution of the United States 
as a monument of wisdom. ... Every separate provision 
of that immortal document is stamped with the features 
of wisdom; and yet among its wise provisions, what I 
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regard as the wisest of all is the brief, simple, but 
comprehensive declaration that ‘Congress shall make 
no law respecting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof’.” 

pn an article in the North American Review in 1909, 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
wrote: “American Catholics rejoice in our separation of 
Church and State; and I can conceive of no combina- 
tion of circumstances likely to arise which would make 
a union desirable either to Church or State. We know 
the blessings of our present arrangement; it gives us 
liberty and binds together priests and people in a 
union better than that of Church and State. Other 
countries, other manners; we do not believe our system 
adapted to all conditions; we leave it to Church and 
State in other lands to solve their problems for their 
own best interests. For ourselves, we thank God we 
live in America, ‘in this happy country of ours, to 
quote Mr. [Theodore] Roosevelt, where ‘religion and 
liberty are natural allies’.” 

BOn January 25, 1948, the most authoritative body 
in the Catholic Church in this country, the Administra- 
tive Board of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, issued a statement through its chairman, Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas, which said: “We deny ab- 
solutely and without any qualification that the Catholic 
bishops of the United States are seeking a union of 
Church and State by any endeavors whatsoever, either 
proximate or remote. If tomorrow Catholics constituted 
a majority in our country, they would not seek a union 
of Church and State.... In complete accord with the 
Catholic doctrine, we hold firmly that our own con- 
stitutional provisions are the best for our country. Even 
had we the authority to do so, we would not change 
one iota of them.” 

pSince the publication of Msgr. Ellis’ article, another 
statement has been made by the successor of Arch- 
bishop MecNicholas as chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
In The Sign for July, 1960, we read these words of 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati: “The fear that 
we as Catholics will use religious toleration here to 
gain the ascendancy in our country, and then, having 
achieved political hegemony, proceed to deprive our 
fellow citizens of freedom of speech in religion, of 
freedom of conscience, or impose our convictions upon 
them willy-nilly, is utterly unwarranted by any doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, as well as by the con- 
sistent pronouncements of the American hierarchy. We 
seek no privileged status; we proclaim our full adher- 
ence to the provisions of the Constitution as of now as 
well as for the future.” 

Words could hardly be clearer in stating the inten- 
tions of the Catholic hierarchy regarding the separa- 
tion of Church and State in this country. Of course, 
neither these words nor any other words will convince 
those who refuse to be convinced. But the declarations 
of the American bishops constitute an unequivocal 
commitment to the principle of the equality of all re- 
ligions before the civil law. On that commitment 
American Catholics take their stand. 
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-A LOOK AT PAST AND PRESENT 





The Oldest American Prejudice 


La Salle Woelfel 


HE OLDEST and severest form of bigotry in the 

United States finds expression in opposition to 

religious creeds, especially Roman Catholicism. 
As the pages of American history are compiled into 
volumes, the episodes of this species of religious intol- 
erance can be isolated and subjected to critical analysis 
and objective evaluation. Some day such events may 
be of academic interest only. Here and now, to under- 
stand the nature and extent of religious intolerance in 
the United States, we need to put on our historical 
“bifocals,” since the object under examination is in 
both the distant past and the evolving present. 

The accompanying chart has been designed to show 
in broad perspective the sweep of intolerance against 
Catholics from colonial times down to the present 
decade. It indicates the prevailing degree of intolerance 
in terms of neutral, mild, bitter and violent. This 
attempt to translate feelings and emotions into lines 
and curves is, it must be insisted, an impressionistic 
sketch rather than a detailed map of anti-Catholicism. 


TRENDS AND CYCLES 


On examining our chart of religious intolerance, one 
immediately notes the existence of a cyclical movement 
of bigotry. Crests and troughs appear repeatedly 
throughout the entire span of our history. 

Viewing the data for its panoramic effect to ascer- 
tain the trend of religious bigotry in the United States, 
a parabolic image emerges—a bitter and slowly mount- 
ing tension from colonial times until the Revolution, 
followed by a period of moderation extending to the 
Eighteen Twenties; at that point a violent eruption of 
thirty years’ duration broke forth, which only the 
horrors of civil war could mitigate; the subsequent 
decline of intolerance was interrupted by massive out- 
bursts in the Eighteen Eighties and Nineties and the 
Nineteen Twenties; since then it has been punctuated 
by irregular, stiletto-like disturbances. Variations in the 
degree of religious intolerance which may have oc- 
curred within a season (a period of less than a year) 
are not visible on this chart. We shall comment on 
these seasonal variations later in this article. 

The chart of intolerance was drawn to illustrate the 
historic trend, cycle and irregular features of religious 
bigotry in the United States. These facet: of intolerance 
will now be discussed. separately. 

The basic tendency of religious bige.sy to grow or 





The author, BrorHeR La SALLE WOELFEL, C.S.C., is 
chairman of the Division of Business Administration at 
St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 
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decline over an extended period of years reflects the 
existence of a trend in intolerance. When graphically 
illustrated or intellectually conceived, the trend is 
typically represented as a straight line or a smooth 
curve, since growth or decline takes place gradually 
and without precipitous reversals in direction. While 
the rate of growth or decline of religious intolerance 
cannot be estimated with mathematical precision, the 
direction of the trend is readily observable. 

The pattern or direction of the trend of religious 
intolerance is influenced by forces which require the 
passage of time to take effect, e.g., education, popula- 
tion and attitude changes, economic and cultural rev- 
olutions, etc. “Nativism,” for example, was a national 
attitude which persisted as a source of bigotry through 
the colonial and early national periods of American 
history. 

To illustrate further, Catholics in the 17th and 18th 
centuries considered themselves a harassed minority, 
and were looked upon as an alien group; in the 19th 
century they assumed a defensive and apologetic pos- 
ture; and in the 20th century they evolved into a con- 
servative, responsible and mature group which accen- 
tuated the positive features of Catholicism and sought 
to steer clear of demagogy, belligerency or radicalism. 

The concept of trend is, therefore, primarily of in- 
terest when a view of the long-term position is de- 
sired, or when a forecast of events based on a record 
of the past is required. 

The principal characteristic of cycles of religious in- 
tolerance appears to be the extreme nature of their 
upward or downward movements. Such movements 
lack uniformity in direction, intensity or amplitude. 
Cycles, which are of shorter duration than the trend, 
usually follow a pattern of four phases or periods 
having these recognizable traits: 


. Restraint, the absence or avoid- 
ance of excess in intolerance. 
An awakening or quickening of 
prejudice or bias. 

Fury, impetuosity, passionate fe- 
ver at peak. 

The abatement of violence, a 
turn towards moderation. 


@ MODERATION . . 
e REVIVAL... 
@ VEHEMENCE... 


@ DECLINE . 


No two cycles of intolerance are precisely the same, 
although the basic pattern of fluctuations is always 
present. Each cycle has certain features which dis- 
tinguish it from all others. But the various cycles have 
in common a link to factors which are psychological 
(fear, hate, etc.) or social (widespread ignorance, a 
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Fever Chart of Anti-Catholic Sentiment 
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1. CotoniaL Era (1607-1775). Most of the original 
American colonies discriminated against various de- 
nominations, especially Roman Catholicism, Nativism, 
an antipathy toward later arrivals, first appeared. 

2. Quesec Act (1774). This grant of religious freedom 
to Catholics stirred violent reactions in the colonies. 

3. Earty Repustic (1776-1795). Religious tensions less- 
ened in a period of civic unity; Constitution outlawed 
“religious test” as a qualification for office. 

4. Feperauist AGE (1796-1819). Federalists inherited 
some of the traditional fears of “Romanism.” Threats 
to civil and religious liberties in Alien and Sedition 
Acts (1798). 

5. Spreap or Hate (1820-1839). Revivalism, a Protes- 
tant reform movement of the late 1820's, occasioned 
anti-Catholic outbursts. Primitive “hate-sheets” ap- 
peared and bigots burned Ursuline convent at Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1834. First appearance of the notorious 
Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk (alleged confessions 
of an ex-nun), 1836. 

6. ControversiAL Forties (1840-1848). Bitter strife in 
New York over forced reading of King James version 
of the Bible in the common schools. Rioting in Phila- 
delphia, 1844, culminated in burning of churches. 

7. Ris—E oF KNow-NoruincisM (1849-1859). The Know- 
Nothing party, dedicated to the destruction of the 
Catholic Church, organized in 1849. 

8. Crvi. War Periop (1860-1864). Years of relative 
good will on the religious front. 

9. RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN INTERRUPTED (1867). 
Congress refused to appropriate funds for continuing a 
diplomatic mission to the Papal States. Support of this 
act grew out of a rumor that the American Protestant 
church in Rome had been ordered outside the walls of 
the Eternal City by papal officials. 

10. LessENING oF TENSION (1868-1879). General amity, 
despite occasional local flareups of nativism. 
11. RENEWAL or ANTI-CATHOLIC SENTIMENT (1880- 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


1899). Formation and spread of the American Pro- 
tective Association (APA), a secret anti-Catholic party. 
Establishment of the Apostolic Delegation in Wash- 
ington (1893) by Pope Leo XIII occasioned protests. 
DECLINE IN PreEjupICcE (1900-1919). Resentment 
against heavy immigration from Catholic countries of 
Southern Europe. Period of general good will, height- 
ened by sense of national unity in World War I. 
ORGANIZING FOR HatreED (1920-1927). During the 
1920’s the Ku Klux Klan, a “native, white, Protestant” 
organization, attacked the Church along with boot- 
leggers, pacifists, bolshevists, internationalists, evolu- 
tionists, Jews and Negroes. Bias along religious lines 
underlies restrictive immigration laws. 

SmitH CAMPAIGN (1928). Candidacy of Alfred E. 
Smith, a Roman Catholic, for the Presidency, stirs 
one of the »ation’s fiercest waves of bigotry. Smith’s 
defeat is attributed in part to anti-Catholicism. 
SUSPICIONS iN THE THIRTIES (1934-1937). Political 
activities of the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, including his 
radio attacks on the Roosevelt Administration, re- 
opened anti-Catholic suspicions. 

Hicu Tie or Unity (1940-1945). Outbreak of World 
War II ushers in a period of civic and religious har- 
mony. Myron C. Taylor sent to Vatican as personal 
representative of President Roosevelt; he remains 
there under Truman, despite protests. 

StoRM OVER THE VATICAN AMBASSADOR (1951). Pres- 
ident Truman’s designation of Gen. Mark W. Clark as 
Ambassador Extraordinary to Vatican City set off 
anti-Catholic reaction and new Church-State feud. 
ConTINUED RELIGIOUS DEBATE (1955-1959). Proposals 
for Federal aid to parochial schools, released-time re- 
ligious instruction programs, and advocacy of birth 
control in public policy renewed controversy. 
RELIGION IN Po .itics (1960). Nomination of a Roman 
Catholic, Sen. John F. Kennedy, as Presidential candi- 
date opens a new phase in the history of bigotry. 
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background of crusading reform or protestation ac- 
companied by a resort to political activities and pres- 
sures, etc. ). 

Thus, specific historical cycles of religious intolerance 
in the United States reflect the impact of a zealot, 
the birth of a political party with denominational affil- 
iations, the panic of an economic crisis, a tidal wave 
of immigration, or the irritations arising from topical 
issues, e.g., Church-State relations, birth control and 
public policy, divorce laws, censorship, public funds 
for private schools. 


SEASONAL AND RANDOM FLUCTUATIONS 


By seasonal patterns in religious intolerance are 
meant persistently recurring variations within a twelve- 
month period. Primarily these variations are associated 
with certain social customs and habits linked to days 
or seasons of religious observance throughout the cal- 
endar year. A noticeable increase in religious tensions 
preceding Christmas, Easter or Yom Kippur, for ex- 
ample, may result from the spotlighting of the activi- 
ties of a specific creed. Such reactions may take on the 
nature of a conditioned response. In colonial times, 
November 5, known as “Guy Fawkes’ Day” or “Pope 
Day,” was reserved for anti-Catholic demonstrations 
which commemorated the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot against James I of England. 

Irregular or random fluctuations of considerable 
magnitude appear as single, isolated events possessing 
accidental and unpredictable characteristics. They rep- 
resent residual changes which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of trend, cycle or seasonal varia- 
tions. Every decade of American history has experi- 
enced these episodes. When observed and charted at 
periodic intervals, they manifest a saw-toothed pattern, 
and appear to be distributed randomly as to timing, 
amplitude and direction. Such events and situations 
occur, have their impact, then vanish from the histori- 
cal scene. 

A review of history indicates that religious intoler- 
ance and the events associated with it have recurred 
with a persistent and compelling force. Episodes of 
religious tension which take place in a society dedi- 
cated to religious pluralism are separable and permit 
of classification. The exteni of the bigotry which exists 
at a given moment may be described in terms of the 
relative intensity of four possible patterns of intoler- 
ance — trend, cycle, seasonal variation and irregular 
fluctuation. A composite image of these patterns will 
reveal the total behavior pattern of religious intolerance 
in a society. 

If one could momentarily stop the flow of time and 
submit the dissected cross section of a decade or year 
to a microscopic examination, one would be able to 
observe the effects of these trends, cycle, seasonal and 
random factors, each operating simultaneously, but not 
necessarily in the same direction or with the same 
force. The religious tensions of the Nineteen Twenties, 
for instance, were influenced by the downward pull 
of the trend, the upward push of the revival phase of 
the cycle, and the heated vehemency of some appar- 
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ently random forces. In 1960, what seems to be a cy- 
clical revival of religious bigotry gives promise of being 
happily blunted as a result of the long-range decline 
in the trend of intolerance. 

Once the force and direction of religious intolerance 
are determined, it becomes possible to utilize this in- 
formation 1) to provide a basis for an understanding, 
interpretation and anticipation of the causes of religious 
bigotry; 2) to establish controls or limits (as deter- 
mined by an index of religious intolerance) beyond 
which bigotry cannot be tolerated; 3) to formulate 
short- or long-run programs which would reduce and 
eventually eliminate religious tensions. 

Bigotry is not a symptom. It is a disease. Religious 
intolerance, a perversion of the religious instinct in 
man, cannot exist independently of the bigot. Bigotry 
is a personal affair which overflows into the social 
environment. It is above all paradoxical that intoler- 
ance — which clearly has no title to exist under the 
American democratic code — should exist in an area 
such as religion, where unity, not division, and peace, 
not conflict, are held to be of the essence. 


The Church and Tolerance 


The idea of tolerance as exposed in Catholic 
thought is extremely simple. In substance it can 
be reduced to this: no one should be forced 
against his will to accept the Catholic faith. 
Respect for the truth demands freedom of con- 
sent. 

It is therefore important to point out that it 
= was genuine Catholic tradition that inspired the 
= declarations of Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII. 
= The principles of tolerance should be explained 
= not as though they represent an effort on the 
part of the Church to come to a compromise 
with the modern world. On the contrary, they 
represent a new development of the permanent 
principles of Catholicism. .. . 

Today the cause of civilization and the cause 
of personal freedom are one and the same, while 
the cause of barbarism is synonymous with an 
extreme intolerance which has nothing in com- 
mon with any Catholic doctrine. . . . If the 
Church today leaps to the defense of human 
freedom, it is not because she has been forced 
= by historical necessity to submit. Nor does her 
= defense of human freedom mean that she has 

entered into a compromise with principles that 
= are alien to her teaching. In the presence of a 
= new historical situation the Church merely 
= affirms the dignity of the human person and its 
essential relationship to the primacy of truth 
which has always been the norm of her teaching 


= and action. 

= From “Religious Tolerance in Catholic Tradi- 
tion,” by Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, in Cath- 
olic Mind, January-February, 1960, pp. 12-24. 
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A Time for Keeping On of Shirts 


George Kelley 


OLITICAL EXPERTS, among whom agreement is 
P somewhat rare, are rapidly coming into agree- 

ment that this will be a bad year for common 
sense. More and more, party leaders and _ political 
writers express apprehension that the tide of bigotry 
is rising earlier than it did in 1928, and that it may 
sweep higher and more violently against the rocks of 
equality and freedom upon which the American ideal 
has been built. 

There is strong evidence that their fears are well 
founded. Even before the Democratic convention nomi- 
nated its young aspirant, Sen. John F. Kennedy, church 
groups and church leaders, especially in the South, be- 
gan issuing threatening statements. The actual nomina- 
tion sparked additional fires of bigotry. Even a man of 
such responsibility as Dr. Ramsey Pollard, president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention (which claims nine 
million members) said frankly that his organization 
“felt justified” in attacking Mr. Kennedy on the basis 
of his religion. Without even a liquor issue in the back- 
ground, the South Carolina Conference of the Southern 
Methodist Church adopted a resolution which openly 
urged its membership to “actively oppose the election 
of a Roman Catholic.” 


HEATING THE FIRES OF HATE 


What will be the effect of all these outbursts? They 
cannot help exercising a divisive influence on the na- 
tion, stirring up mistrust and actual hatred which will 
be a long time in subsiding. The immediate effect, of 
course, is of great concern to the politicians. Demo- 
cratic leaders properly fear that bigotry may accelerate 
the undermining of their once “solid” South. On the 
other hand, however, such an astute observer as Joseph 
Alsop writes that the Republicans have good reason to 
fear they will lose some of the conservative Catholic 
strength in the more populous States of the North; that 
some Catholics who usually vote Republican will vote 
Democratic in revulsion against the bigotry manifested 
toward Mr. Kennedy. Among the independent Protes- 
tant voters, it might be a fair guess that those who are 
swung to the Republican column by bigotry may be 
balanced to a great extent by those who are swung to 
the Democratic side because they resent having tactics 
of bigotry used in the name of Protestantism. 





Mk. KELLEY, veteran Ohio newspaperman, wrote “Cath- 
olics: In 1960 and Later” (Am. 6/4). That article at- 
tracted national attention at the time and was subse- 
quently reprinted in the Paris fortnightly Informations 
Catholiques Internationales. 
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What of us Catholics? Are we to lend ourselves to a 
Newtonian reaction and build up an “equal and op- 
posite” bigotry of our own? If a Baptist minister, who 
should be familiar with Matthew 16:19, chooses to in- 
terpret the keys in the papal arms as the keys to re- 
ligious supremacy and to sovereign political power, 
need we answer him? If an hysterical leaflet warns 
that a “Catholic militia”—Catholic West Pointers and 
Annapolis alumni—is awaiting only the leadership of 
a Catholic President to “make America Catholic” by 
force of arms, is it necessary to ask why such a militia 
should wait to hide behind a Catholic President? 

The first impulse is to denounce such silliness, and 
try to answer it. The Knights of Columbus have done 
this in regard to the bogus “oath,” which has come 
back into circulation, but they have behind them the 
record of a Congressional investigation upon which 
they can base solid legal action. In fact, they have 
persuaded a few ministers who circulated this fraud, 
not only to retract their charge, but to apologize. This 
fraud, however, is a matter of provable forgery, and 
is much different from the generalities about the 
Church as “a political entity,” “pressure from the hier- 
archy,” and all the other accusations and implications 
which will be directed against a Catholic who dares 
to seek to lead the nation he helped to defend. What is 
to be gained by fanning the air against such stenches? 
Shall we dignify such idiocy by answering it—and 
thereby publicize it all the more? 

Those outside of the Church who are eager to be- 
lieve that she wants to rule America—that Pope John 
has his bags packed, awaiting only the news on the 
Wednesday after the Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November—and that there will be a Cardinal (or worse, 
a Jesuit!) leaning over the shoulder of any Catholic 
who sits in the White House, will believe these things, 
no matter how fantastic they are or what we Catholics 
may say about them. Violent public answers will ac- 
complish nothing: intelligent non-Catholics do not need 
them; credulous anti-Catholics will not be convinced 
by anything we do. The net result of public replies will 
merely be to spread these hallucinations among those 
who are willing to believe them, and to work up high 
blood pressure among ourselves. 

Catholics might well adopt the Coolidge campaign 
slogan, and “keep cool.” A fair-minded non-Catholic 
who is disturbed by the fantasies evoked by the bigots 
will seek out a Catholic friend for the facts. He de- 
serves a reasonable answer, and he will profit by the 
facts. There are Protestant spokesmen for fairness who 
can and will reply to the bigots; what they say will 
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have more effect than a million words from a hundred 
Cardinals. People expect those who are accused to de- 
fend themselves, and not always with the truth. A third 
party gets a better hearing. 

Third parties have begun, in fact, to provide answers. 
Right Rev. James A. Pike, Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, like many other former Catholics, has not been 
noted for his affection toward the Church in which he 
was reared, but he used a Labor Day speech to rebuke 
the bigots. He assailed the circulation of hate literature 
as an un-American activity, and said: “I repudiate with 
all my being the smearing of another Christian group.” 


ANSWERING HONEST DOUBTS 


Senator Kennedy has organized a special division of 
his campaign, headed by James W. Wine, formerly as- 
sociate general secretary of the National Council of 
Churches, to counter the tactics of those who oppose 
him solely on religious grounds. More disinterested, 
and thus likely to get a better hearing, are some of the 
spokesmen who have arisen in the South. The New 
York Times recently reported that in Denton, Texas, 
three young Baptists, who said they were “tired of all 
this anti-Catholic talk from the pulpit,” established 
“Baptists in Texas for Kennedy.” In Dallas, the Rev. F. 
Braxton Bryant, a Methodist minister, went on the air 
in a 15-minute program arranged by the Democrats to 


rebut a sermon by a Baptist minister who had attacked 
Mr. Kennedy on the basis of his faith. 

These men, of course, have undertaken a tough as- 
signment. The Rev. Mr. Bryant is quoted by the Times: 


t’s such a nefarious thing, and so hard to rebut. 
Baptists have a fixed mind on this, not all of which 
you can call prejudice. But American Catholics 
are part of our democratic heritage—they believe 
in separation of Church and State, despite what 
their Church may have said in the past. Even 
though Jack Kennedy has a reputation for telling 
the truth, we are asked to believe he is a liar. 


There are some viewpoints, too, which Catholics must 
leave to Protestants to answer. For example, the Times | 
quoted a remark made to a minister in Charlotte by a 
man who said: “Being a Mason, I could not vote for a 
Catholic.” Only a Mason can answer him with au- 
thority. 

Plenty of fertilizer will be used to propagate bigotry 
this fall. Let us use the ppr of common sense to keep 
it from growing in our own yards. The Catholic Church 
has survived attacks much more vicious and much 
more intelligent than those made by Southern bigots. 
The great peril is to America herself. Mr. Khrushchev 
likes nothing better than to see Americans weaken 
their own country. We must not favor him by fanning 
the flames which can melt the links of our national unity. 





Washington Front 





An Addition to the Ticket 


- IS, OF COURSE, very early in the campaign, but al- 
ready the fact is established that the Republicans 
made a canny, wise choice in Henry Cabot Lodge as 
running mate for Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 
As this is written, our erstwhile Ambassador to the UN 
has been on the hustings for only a week. In that short 
time, however, he has demonstrated formidable quali- 
ties as a campaigner. 

Most importantly, he requires no publicity build-up 
such as is often required of obscure figures chosen 
for second place for primarily geographic reasons. On 
the East Coast, at least, he is instantly and favorably 
recognized as “that man on the television who talks 
up to the Russians.” For many New Yorkers who watch 
the UN sessions instead of the soap-opera fare that is 
the usual afternoon entertainment, he is as familiar as 
Young Dr. Malone or Ma Perkins. 

Mr. Lodge also, it would appear, inspires none of 
the divisive feelings that the leader of his party has 
stirred in the past for his partisan zeal. Mr. Lodge is 
a phenomenon in that he is not only just as well known 
as the top of the ticket. He is in some areas, and among 
some independent voters, even more popular. 

Mr. Lodge will apparently take full advantage of 
the elevated reputation he enjoyed as representative 
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to the UN. So far in his speeches, he has not only 
avoided attacking the opposition; he has avoided men- 
tioning them. 

When his path crossed that of his Democratic coun- 
terpart, Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, in Boston, 
Mr. Lodge huffily refused to comment on Senator 
Johnson’s attack on the Administration. He indicated 
that such matters were beneath his notice. 

Mr. Lodge’s visit to Massachusetts was more of a 
sentimental nature. His most ardent partisans concede 
that Mr. Lodge could not wrest their common home 
State from Senator Kennedy, who defeated Mr. Lodge 
by 70,000 votes in the Senate race of 1952. What his 
stay did prove, however, is that Mr. Lodge, despite a 
long absence from the political wars, has considerable 
gifts as a campaigner. He is, despite a somewhat auto- 
cratic air, cordial with the individual voter, and an 
accomplished baby-kisser. In Massachusetts, people 
who thought they would never hear their last hurrah, 
really like his aristocratic background. One woman of 
Irish ancestry told a reporter that she liked Mr. Ledge 
because his grandfather, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, had 
gotten the stained glass windows for the Gate of 
Heaven Church in South Boston shipped from Italy, 
duty-free. 

Political professionals in Boston say that Mr. Lodge 
may cut down Senator Kennedy's margin in the Bay 
State. They hasten to add that voters never vote for 
the second man. But it is obvious that they, too, feel 
that Mr. Lodge is a distinct addition to the Republican 
ticket. Mary McGrory 
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—SEVEN CONSIDERED OPINIONS 





On Raising the Religious Issue 


W hen the statement of the clergymen associated with Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale was published September 8, we asked Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., 
to allow us to publish his reactions in the pages of AMERICA. His remarks, 
which were widely publicized the day we released them, set the tone, we 
think, for intelligent Catholic appraisal of the bitter and unfortunate inter- 
lude of bigotry through which we are passing. Fr. Murray's words are 
followed by a provocative essay of Robert Hoyt, to which we append the 
views of a wide spectrum of other writers. 


John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


The brutal fact becomes increasingly clear. The “old- 
est American prejudice,” as anti-Catholicism has rightly 
been called, is as poisonously alive today as it was in 
1928, or in the Eighteen Nineties or even in the Eighteen 
Forties. Its source is the same, political and religious 
ignorance. Its result is the same, a disastrous confusion 
of politics and religion. 

Only one difference is discernible. Now the ancient 
“anti-Papist” text is embellished by a new set of foot- 
notes. This is the single concession to the current cli- 
mate, which has altered in only one respect. Today even 
religious prejudice feels the need somehow to contrive 
for itself the semblance of rationality. The footnotes, of 
course, prove none of the time-worn anti-Catholic 
charges in the text; they merely serve to cloak the preju- 
dice that long ago wrote the text. 

Can the religious issue be outlawed from the cam- 
paign? Obviously not. It is itself an outlaw thing that 
defies the laws of rational politics. 

Will the oldest American prejudice be dissipated dur- 
ing the campaign? Again, obviously not. It may well 
decide the issue. 

My chief hope is that old Catholic angers will not 
rise, as the ancient anti-Catholic text, with its new foot- 
notes, is endlessly recited. 

Now, if ever, is the time for the tradition of reason, 
which is the Catholic tradition, to assert itself. Only 
in its assertion is there hope for some health in American 
politics. 


Robert G. Hoyt 


No doubt it would be extremely bad form—and per- 
haps it would be seriously imprudent—but the next time 
a prominent politician says that “the religious issue” 
should be kept out of the 1960 campaign, I wish some- 
body would ask “why?” 
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It’s not that I want the campaign to be fought on 
religious grounds. I just think it would be a good thing 
if we could get a clearer understanding of how it is 
possible to conduct a national debate, dealing presum- 
ably with the most fundamental problems we face as 
a people, without falling into religious controversy. 

There has been some semitheological discussion this 
year, of course, because of the candidacy of Senator 
Kennedy: But a good part of this has been merely the 
expression of old-fashioned nativist antipathy against 
Catholics. Some few writers and speakers have raised 
what I consider to be valid religio-political questions, 
but the questions and answers have been given, general- 
ly, outside the public domain. 

The point is that in American politics any discussion 
of religion (except for merely conventional and ritual- 
istic references) is unusual, abnormal, and considered 
in bad taste. And this is a situation which I think needs 
a more adequate explanation than the one usually given. 
. . . The consensus seems to be that political issues are 
truly serious and worthy of mature debate, whereas 
religion is an affair of insubstantial abstractions; or, at 
most, a means of satisfying devotional needs according 
to personal tastes. 

To anyone whose religion is something more than a 
sentimental attachment, this view is of course funda- 
mentally unsatisfactory. The genuinely religious person 
holds that all fundamental questions are ultimately 
theological, that no aspect of life can be excluded from 
religion, that religion may not be relegated to the pri- 
vate or personal realm. 

Does this mean there should be more religious argu- 
ment in connection with political issues and campaigns? 
Not at all. It does mean, I think, that we have to find 
a way of explaining the absence of religious debate 
without explaining religion away. We need a rationale 
for the paradox that both religion and politics concern 
themselves with human conduct and therefore with 
matters of morality; and yet, so far as public debate 
is concerned, the twain are not permitted to meet. 
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Now, the exclusion of theological considerations from 
discussion of political issues in this country and in other 
pluralistic societies is not the result of a decision reached 
by theoretical reasoning. It is rather the fruit of experi- 
ence. We have learned that when political groupings 
are based on religious affiliation, the nation’s unity is 
radically imperiled—as it is when political parties are 
instruments of social classes or ethnic groups. 

Second, we have learned that it is entirely possible 
for men with different ultimate beliefs about the nature 
of man and the universe, about the existence of God 
and the meaning of freedom and morality, to work in 
reasonable harmony for the resolution of immediate 
practical issues. 

This kind of practical consensus has been an espe- 
cially great necessity in this country, whose people come 
from so many profoundly different cultural, religious 
and racial backgrounds. Most Americans understand 
this instinctively, and the result is a native distrust for 
too much ideology in politics. The perpetuation of two 
major parties, each containing a liberal and a conserva- 
tive wing, is frequently cited as the most evident symbol 
of this underlying American attitude. 

The system is not logical, but it works. Taking our 
problems one by one, we test proposed solutions against 
a Constitution which embodies not so much a theory as 
a method of government; we argue their merits largely 
on practical grounds; and we usually emerge with a 
compromise—generally a compromise between opposing 
interests rather than opposing ideals of government. 

This basic pragmatism of American politics makes it 
seem dull and inglorious, if not actually dishonest, to 
some critics who view it from afar; like the Spanish, 
for example, for whom every political issue is a matter 
of principle to be solved in accord with a body of polli- 
tical doctrine, and who therefore find compromise 
contemptible. For American politicians, all principles 
are practical, all politics is compromise. 

It seems to me that this situation has both good and 
bad effects on religion in America. On the good side: 
it makes for civic peace, which is both a great good in 
itself and almost a prerequisite for moral and spiritual 
advancement. Religious strife rarely makes for religious 
growth; holy wars don’t always lead to holiness. 

Moreover, in the American context it is far easier 
to use “pure means” for the spread of the Gospel and 
the building up of the Church—if only because there 
are fewer opportunities to get away with the use of 
less noble means. Catholics in America, for example, 
neither expect nor hope nor want to obtain advantages 
for the Church by means of political power; our best 
resource for fulfilling Christ's mandate is simply to 
understand, preach and practice the Gospel. This is 
certainly not a bad thing; perhaps it is not too much 
to regard it as providential. 

But there are bad effects as well, both for religion 
and for the political order. It is not really possible 
to hold a culture together without a common body of 
religious doctrine. A method of government is not 
enough, without some shared understanding of its pur- 
pose based on an understanding of personality, law, 
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human destiny, freedom, authority, etc. We have made 
our system work thus far because underlying the method 
there has been in fact some kind of consensus about 
these “ultimates”—an inherited and rather fuzzy and 
mostly subconscious set of values deriving from the 
Hebraic and Christian revelations and from the Age 
of Faith. 

Because there are, however, significant differences 
in our interpretations of this heritage, we have had 
to exclude all discussion of absolutes from the public 
arena. This has contributed heavily to the “etherealiz- 
ing” of religion, and thus to the leaching away of our 
shared beliefs. From the error of considering religion 
as not only the criterion but the source of all truth, 
we have arrived at the opposite error of considering 
it irrelevant. 

We have arrived, in fact, at the point where moralists 
are rebuked for studying the ethics of nuclear war, 
or for expressing a judgment on birth control or arti- 
ficial insemination or corporate profits (especially if 
the judgment is unfavorable). And our situation is 
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such that a Presidential candidate feels compelled to 
insist that “where he goes to church” doesn’t make any 
real difference in anything he might do as a public man. 
Such are the perils of pluralism. 

What, then, is the answer about the religious issue? 
I’m afraid I don’t know: first, because the question 
itself is too hard, and secondly because even the sound- 
est answer might be too complicated to get across. 

But I think a good answer would contain some of the 
following elements. First, it would acknowledge that 
religion and politics do intersect, without becoming 
identical. Second, it would indicate that the “intersec- 
tion” occurs in a number of ways, each of which de- 
mands separate treatment. 

For example: 1) Religious belief is not only an ele- 
ment of, but the ground of wisdom; 2) religion forms 
the conscience and strengthens the will to do what is 
right; 3) religion demands justice, teaches compassion, 
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requires humility; 4) religious practice and devotion 
give access to God. 

But then, thirdly, the answer would go on to give 
some qualifications: 1) A man may not act against his 
conscience, regardless of his place in life; but neither 
may a man who is highly placed impose his moral be- 
liefs upon others whose consciences are formed differ- 
ently; 2) in a free pluralist society no man may use his 
office to further the interests of his own Church at the 
expense of others; 3) religious piety is not a substitute 
for political prudence, nor does it supply for cowardice 
or stupidity. 

Finally, I think the answer might mention a couple 
of specific issues by warning proponents of foreign-aid 
birth control, and proponents of tax-aid to Catholic 
schools, that they ought not to make these into test 
issues—because, however important they may seem to 
their backers, they are not important enough to risk 
the creation of ideological conflict in a country not yet 
mature enough to handle that type of thing. 


Robert Michaelsen 


A century and a quarter ago Alexis de Tocqueville 
observed: “In the United States religion exercises but 
little influence upon the laws and upon the details of 
public opinion; but it directs the customs of the com- 
munity, and, by regulating domestic life, it regulates 
the state.” Separation of Church and State meant little 
direct influence of organized religion on public policy; 
it did not mean, however, that religion had no role in 
the life of the American community. 

I think we are wise, where possible, to avoid the 
direct involvement of religion in our political life. It is 
a good thing that we apply no tests of orthodoxy to our 
candidates. A candidate’s religious affiliation or point of 
view may be debated on a rational basis only when it 
is directly and obviously relevant to his record or to 
the duties of the office he seeks (a Quaker for an office 
with military responsibilities or a Christian Scientist for 
public health officer, for example). Of course, it is de- 
sirable that religion be operative in the life of the office- 
holder as well as the electorate. But what this may 
mean for issues of public policy is seldom immediately 
obvious. 

In many respects the example of Abraham Lincoln is 
instructive for our consideration of the role of religion 
in political discussion and action. The late James Ran- 
dall referred to him as “a man of more intense re- 
ligiosity than any other President.” Yet Lincoln was not 
affiliated formally with a religious denomination, and 
he never raised specifically religious issues in public 
debate. But his speech manifested a thorough famili- 
arity with the Bible, and his life a profound rootage in 
biblical faith. The Second Inaugural Address, for ex- 
ample, contains 14 references to God, four direct quo- 
tations from Genesis, Psalms and Matthew, and other 
allusions to scriptural teaching—possibly the most mov- 
ing being the incomparable lines of reconciliation with 
which the address closes: “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all. . . .” For Lincoln, these were not 
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pious platitudes; they were holy precepts to be woven 
into the warp and woof of life. 

I agree with most of what Mr. Hoyt says above, 
Were I to attempt to say the same sort of thing, I 
would do so with a somewhat different emphasis and 
tone. I am not overly alarmed that Americans are long 
on “practical politics” and short on ideology, that we 
attempt to embrace as many diverse elements as pos- 
sible within our system, that we seek to maintain an 
open society where most of the ultimate questions are 
not answered officially, and that our Constitution deals 
more with method than with theory. As Mr. Hoyt 
rightly suggests, the “basic pragmatism of American 
politics . . . makes for civic peace. . . .” “Religious 
strife,” he asserts, “rarely makes for religious growth; 
holy wars don’t always lead to holiness.” Indeed, holy 
wars seldom lead to holiness and never directly. The 
effects are quite the opposite. 

It is well that we debate the issues and that we face 
up to ultimate questions which have a bearing on our 
political life. But I would not push for common agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Hoyt states categorically that “it is not really 
possible to hold a culture together without a common 
body of religious doctrine.” I would not put it that 
way. I could agree only if “religious doctrine” is given 
the widest possible interpretation and if there is no call 
for unanimity. The doctrines (note the plural) or as- 
sumptions should be general in nature and the system 
for embodying them as open as possible. I am willing 
to settle for the Declaration of Independence, the Bill 
of Rights and the system outlined in the Constitution. 
Obviously these documents have theological implica- 
tions. I personally cannot see meaning in the ideals of 





liberty and equality apart from God. But I am not 
prepared to insist that all of my fellow citizens believe 
in God before they can be accepted as 100-per-cent 
Americans, 

I agree completely with Mr. Hoyt’s assertion that 
“the genuinely religious person holds that all funda- 
mental questions are ultimately theological, that no as- 
pect of life can be excluded from religion, that religion 
may not be relegated to the private or personal realm.” 
All the ultimate issues are religious, as far as I am con- 
cerned. I heartily favor the encouragement of all pos- 
sible public discussion of these issues. We do far too 
little of this. Mostly, we, or the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions with which we are affiliated, make pronounce- 
ments. We need more dialogue, more symposiums, more 
exchange, more talking with and less talking at or 
against each other. When the politicians see the theolo- 
gians locked in friendly debate on the ultimate issues, 
then they may be more willing to enter into public dis- 
cussions of these issues themselves. 
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David Danzig 


Mr. Hoyt’s thoughtful article reflects the distress— 
and to some extent, the ambiguities—of a man caught 
in a dilemma. On the one hand, he is pleased that 
religion is not a major cause of civic strife in the United 
States, that Americans do not generally translate the- 
ological differences into political power struggles, or 
political campaigns into religious arguments. He at- 
tributes this felicitous state of affairs to what he calls 
a tradition of pragmatism, undergirded by a consensus 
about certain basic values. I think “pragmatism” is an 
unfair word to describe this tradition, for our tradition 
of civic morality, although it cannot be traced to an 
absolute doctrine, is both civic and moral, and is dy- 
namically related to the ethical consensus which Mr. 
Hoyt, no doubt unintentionally, appears to deprecate 
by calling it “fuzzy” and “unconscious.” On the con- 
trary, this ethical consensus has been vital and opera- 
tive, even if it has not been made explicit. As we all 
know, unconscious values are still values. 

On the other side, Mr. Hoyt fears religion is being 
denied its rightful importance, and is suspicious of 
that very same pluralism whose civic dividends he so 
much appreciates. He counts among the “perils” of 
this pluralism the fact that “a Presidential candidate 
feels compelled to insist that ‘where he goes to church’ 
doesn’t make any real difference in anything he might 
do as a public man,” and takes this to mean that we 
now consider religion irrelevant. He then draws two 
very interesting conclusions: 1) That we should ac- 
knowledge certain truths about religious belief: that 
it is the ground of wisdom, forms the conscience, 
strengthens the will to do what is right; 2) That cer- 
tain issues, such as foreign aid, birth control and tax 
aid to Catholic schools should not be made into test 
issues, because they “are not important enough to risk 
the creation of ideological conflict in a country not 
yet mature enough to handle that type of thing.” 

I agree with much of what Mr. Hoyt has to say, 
but I would reverse his conclusions. Where he is dis- 
tressed to find religion irrelevant, I feel it is irrelevant 
and should be properly considered so. Where he wishes 
to avoid or postpone public clashes over questions 
which we may call religiously-connected — issues in 
which religious doctrines are translated into public 
policy — this is precisely the point at which I would 
welcome public debate. 

To put it another way, let me ask what Mr. Hoyt 
means when he criticizes the contention that “where 
a man goes to church doesn’t make a difference in 
anything he might do as a public man.” Does he mean 
that we should recognize that a man’s religious values, 
commitments and moral convictions will affect his 
character and help form his attitudes? But this is 
a truism: no one would seriously disagree with it. Or 
does he mean perhaps that a man’s position on a 
variety of issues can be predicted from his religion, 
or “where he goes to church?” If so, then we might as 
well replace our current Presidential campaign -vith a 
debate on “Who would make a better President —a 
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Protestant or a Catholic?” (Unfortunately, this is the 
very level on which the campaign is being argued in 
some parts of the country, but neither Mr. Hoyt nor I 
would wish to be a party to that kind of debate.) On 
the contrary, it is exactly because we assume that a 
man’s position on public issues is not deducible from 
his religion that we ask candidates to speak out on 
these issues and cast our votes accordingly. 

One illustration comes naturally to mind. Knowing 
Senator Kennedy to be a Catholic, we know that he 
must consider divorce and artificial birth control meas- 
ures immoral. But this does not tell us what he would 
do in his official capacity about this belief. It does not 
tell us, for example, whether he would approve the use 
of government power to prohibit these practices. And 
that, after all, is the crucial question. 

Because we tend to distrust ideology and theology 
in politics, to maintain a fairly rigid distinction be- 
tween an individual’s religion and his position on 
matters of public policy, and to resolve conflict among 
competing interest groups by examining possible con- 
sequences and appealing to civic morality, instead of 
arguing absolutes, Mr. Hoyt deems our system illogical. 
He gives us, by comparison, the Spanish, to whom 
every political issue must be solved in accord with a 
body of fixed doctrine. This system is, presumably, 
more logical. I believe that both systems follow logic- 
ally from different sets of premises and from different 
principles. Neither system is more logical; they are 
just different. That is why I seriously question Mr. 
Hoyt’s contention that it is impossible “to hold a cul- 
ture together without a common body of religious 
doctrine.” 

I may agree with Mr. Hoyt that to the truly religious 
man, all fundamental questions are ultimately theo- 
logical, but does it follow that we should therefore 
debate theologies instead of programs and policies? 

Mr. Hoyt and I do not have the same theology; our 
views about God and whether or not the world is 
redeemed are undoubtedly different. Yet we may feel 
exactly the same way about the ethics of nuclear war, 
the farm problem and the national debt. Our recom- 
mendations on how to deal with these problems may 
be related to our religious beliefs, but they are not 
predictable from them. 

Therefore, from the public and political point of 
view, our religious beliefs and affiliations are, quite 
literally, irrelevant. 

I honestly believe this is what underlay Adlai Steven- 
son’s comment last spring, in response to a press request 
for his opinion on the religious issue, that the issues 
“are too grave for voters to be distracted about where 
the candidates pray.” To have answered the reporter's 
query about the “religious issue” in the Presidential 
campaign with Mr. Hoyt’s substitute response — that 
religious belief is the ground of wisdom, etc. — would 
have been completely beside the point. He was not 
asked to comment on the merits of religion, but on 
whether or not it should be a political issue. Between 
Mr. Stevenson’s response, as I understand it, and Mr. 
Hoyt’s, I must agree with Mr. Stevenson. 
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Jerome G. Kerwin 


It must be granted that in a democratic society re- 
ligious questions affecting the common good are legiti- 
mate matter for public discussion. I myself subscribe 
to this view. But it must be recognized at the same 
time that two difficulties will arise in connection with 
the implementation of this principle. 

1. Politics, generally speaking, is the art of compro- 
mise, particularly as it is successfully practiced in a 
democracy. Religious questions for the most part, how- 
ever, do not admit of compromise. They have to do 
with a man’s deepest convictions and emotions. 

Of course, this difficulty is met with not only when 
religious questions are at issue. We saw something 
similar in the history of our national controversy over 
slavery. Here was a matter that had come to have such 
deep significance to many that compromise became im- 
possible. 

The conclusion from a recognition of the existence 
of this difficulty is that there is a limit to what politics 
can do. This, in essence, is the wisdom in what intelli- 
gent people today understand by separation of Church 
and State. To discuss certain questions at a given time 
would seriously disturb the very basis of public order. 

2. The second difficulty I see is one that poses itself 
mainly in the United States and that fact reflects on 
our own maturity with respect to the discussion of re- 
ligious issues. Mr. Hoyt makes a good point in saying 
that “in American politics any discussion of religion 

. . is unusual, abnormal and considered in bad taste.” 
Here is an area in which we differ from many European 
societies. The English, for instance, seem able to treat 
of religious topics without provoking unfortunate re- 
actions. We have not yet arrived at such a stage. In 
this area, we remain primitive and on a rather low 
level. It continues to be very difficult for us to speak 
in public of religious issues without raising our voices 
and waving our arms. The result is that we are unable 
to avoid hard feelings. 

This condition has prevailed for the greater part of 
our history. As a result, a man’s religious opinions have 
come to be considered extraordinarily personal and 
almost secret. We are just beginning to emerge from 
this primitive stage. In fact, the dialogue is something 
quite new in America and it exists only in the higher 
intellectual circles. 

If the dialogue continues, however, and moves in 
the direction in which I hope it will, some of the ques- 
tions that now trouble the political scene will be, if 
not settled, at least rationally discussed in the theologi- 
cal arena. But this is something that takes time. Mean- 
while, I am immensely heartened by an event such as 
the recent publication of a book, An American Dia- 
logue, in which a Protestant theologian, Dr. Robert 
McAfee Brown, and a Catholic, Fr. Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., speak their minds in all truth and charity. 

I have loiug felt that we Catholics have to bear quite 
a share of the blame for situations such as the present 
one, because of our aloofness and the unwillingness of 
our leaders, particularly among the clergy, to associate 
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with figures of the same rank on the other side. We 
have done ourselves and the general community a 
disservice. 

The dialogue, as I see it, will prove in time to be 
much more effective than even such worthy efforts as 
that of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. For the present, we find ourselves in a situation 
where large numbers of our Protestant brethren are 
fighting the Reformation over again. They paint glow- 
ing pictures of the fires of the Inquisition and talk as 
though this were still the 16th century. The only appeal 
we can make in turn is that they simply judge an in- 
dividual candidate on his record and on what he says. 

Under any circumstances, even in the best of so- 
cieties, questions of religion should be raised with 
great prudence. I would suggest further that even then 
they should not be raised unless there is some evident 
lack of clarity in what a candidate or party says. 

In the present circumstances, one may draw a slight 
measure of comfort from signs that the irresponsible 
and misguided individuals who are presently fanning 
the fires of religious bigotry have made the mistake 
of neophytes in violating a seemingly fixed rule of 





political campaigns. The traditional belief is that if 
you want an issue to have its maximum effect in a 
campaign, you must not raise it too early. In other 
words, the professional politician’s advice is to save 
your “best” ammunition until the end of the fight. 

; Unfortunately, however, no matter what impact the 
raising of a religious issue may have on the outcome 
of this election, the manner in which it has been raised 
promises to leave a residue of open sores on the body 
politic. 


Wayne H. Cowan 


No one in this day, I should think, would want to 
deny that it is propitious to ask pointed questions of 
a candidate where there is any possibility that his re- 
ligious views and affiliations might affect public policy 
if he were elected. To make such a denial is to deprive 
the responsible citizen access to essential and relevant 
information on which to reach a mature judgment as 
to the candidate’s qualifications to hold office. To ask 
such questions is not to establish a religious test, nor 
can the honest seeking of answers be rightly termed 
bigotry. 

To question a Quaker candidate on his views about 
defense and armaments, a Christian Science or Jeho- 
vah’s Witness believer about his position on medica! 
matters, an Amish on education policy—this is readily 
granted to be a necessary type of interrogation. Simi- 
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larly, it would seem that certain questions could and 
should be asked of a Roman Catholic candidate. One 
need not repeat, I trust, what some of these questions 
would be. 

On these matters I assume there is a consensus in 
the nation. Bigotry arises when the questioner is dis- 
covered to be not at all interested in the answer, and 
is unwilling to accept an obviously sincere answer at 
face value. Such a rejection, particularly when coupled 
with a refusal to accept as evidence the candidate's 
public record, gives the lie to even the most sophisti- 
cated bigots who insist that their discussions are based 
on “a spirit of truth, tolerance and fairness,” etc. 

This sophisticated bigotry, as we have recently seen, 
is further marked by its habit of viewing the answer in 
the worst possible light. For example, when Senator 
Kennedy was questioned on what he would do re- 
garding the inclusion of birth control assistance in our 
foreign-aid program, his answer was equally as straight- 
forward as that of most of the other candidates. 
Nevertheless, the Senator alone was accused of using 
“equivocal words.” 

Praise and even an award were forthcoming from 
one Protestant group when Senator Kennedy declared 
that giving Federal funds to parochial schools would 
be unconstitutional, and when he opposed the appoint- 
ment of an American Ambassador to the Vatican. How- 
ever, this was not enough, for he has since been asked 
virtually to cease being a Catholic by speaking out 
“properly” on every point of Catholic doctrine on 
which this group finds the position of the Roman 
Church contrary to “the American tradition,” that is, 
their position. 

There arises here an area where improper questions 
are raised and outrageous demands are made. To ask 
Senator Kennedy to speak out, for instance, on the 
Catholic “boycott of public schools,” is surely to draw 
into the political arena matters that are irrelevant. 
Such tactics are unfair; they raise questions that are 
neither legitimate nor germane to political problems. 

Amidst all this present confusion certain insights 
shine through. We see the inability of certain Protes- 
tants to accept the fact that what was once an essen- 
tially Protestant culture has become a pluralistic one. 
This represents a problem of great proportions for 
Protestants, and they must recognize and deal with it. 

Of equal importance, however, is recognition of the 
fact that the fear of Roman Catholic power is not con- 
fined to Protestants alone, and that it grows out of a 
very definite and specific history, some of it contem- 
porary. This is not merely a public-relations problem 
of creating a new image of the Roman Catholic Church 
—though it does indicate that Catholicism has failed to 
convey effectively to non-Catholics its ideas and image 
of itself. Protestants and others will continue to be 
uneasy at certain points until they are convinced that 
the openness to the “American experiment” represented 
by the thought of Fr. John Courtney Murray, S.J., is 
more representative of the Catholic Church in America 
than are the principles enunciated by Ryan and Boland 
in Catholic Principles in Politics. 
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I suggest that if we need at all to ask questions of 
a candidate concerning his religious philosophy and 
his approach to Church-State relations, such questions 
ought to fulfill three conditions: 1) they must be asked 
of all candidates; 2) they must be relevant to the office; 
3) we must believe the answers. 

It is clear that the questions being raised by some 
are intended to and serve the purpose chiefly of putting 
pressure upon the Catholic candidate. They cast an aura 
of suspicion around him and by innuendo question his 
American loyalty. I think they are offensive. 

The historical fact is that public policy on these 
crucial Church-State issues has followed no religious 
boundary line. A Baptist President first seriously sug- 
gested an Ambassador to the Vatican. A Protestant 
Senator led the most significant recent battle for Fed- 
eral funds for parochial schools. The esteemed presi- 
dent of the Protestant National Council of Churches 
supported a Protestant President’s contention that pub- 
lic funds should not be used to distribute birth control 
instruments internationally in defiance of the large num- 
ber of taxpayers who consider such an act immoral; and 
he agreed that private voluntary agencies are more suit- 
ably equipped to assume this responsibility. 

Furthermore, not all Protestants would deny them- 
selves the right to use the force of legislation in order 
to enact into law their understandings of morality on 
many issues such as alcohol, tobacco, obscene literature, 
bingo and other forms of gambling entertainment, and 
on the observance of the Sabbath. By what measure 
is it proper and democratic for them to act in such 
wise, and a threat to democracy if American Catholics— 
their consciences informed by their faith—seek to influ- 
ence public opinion on issues crucial to their moral 
judgment? 

I also note that although Senator Kennedy has an- 
swered these questions clearly and forthrightly, they 
continue to be asked of him as though the hearer re- 
fuses to believe he means it. 

The questions seem to carry an implicit disbelief 
that, in my opinion, serves to strengthen bigotry. I 
believe that nothing more is to be gained by raising 
such questions in the next several months. To pose them 
is surely to create an environment in which the bigots 
may flourish freely. 

Certainly we welcome the dialogue with the Roman 
Catholic Church concerning its position on Church- 
State relations and freedom of conscience. We want to 
become better informed concerning its judgments re- 
garding the religious rights of others in a pluralistic 
society. We seek assurance that their convictions judge 
as evil any restrictions of religious liberty in America 
and Spain too, and any place else in the globe where 
a Church-State treaty serves as an oppressive restraint 
on the free conscience. Gladly I report that the Catholic 
Church in America in unprecedented measure has en- 
gaged in such dialogue with Protestants and Jews, and 
undoubtedly this meaningful conversation will continue 
even after November. 
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Now is not the time to fall into the trap of asking 
the present candidates further questions that relate to 
Church-State issues. These are not the primary ques- 
tions of our times. Other issues are more important. 

We need to know how Nixon and Kennedy feel about 
the Congo and erupting nationalism in Africa and Asia, 
United States foreign aid and our relations with Russia 
and the UN, nuclear testing and disarmament, our ex- 
panding economy and racial discrimination. We need 
to know the moral and spiritual posture that our country 
and our people must take if the world is to attain free- 
dom and security. 

Any informed history of the Presidency in the United 
States reveals conclusively that what counted most in 
the President’s career was his character, his strength 
of purpose, his moral vision, more than the specific 
fact of his nominal denominational allegiance. 

As Robert Michaelsen has informed us in his illumin- 
ating two articles, “Religion and the Presidency,” that 
appeared in the Christian Century, “the relationship of 
most Presidents with religious bodies seems to have 
been governed much more by politica! than by religious 
considerations—a fact which probably should be more 


Controversial Questions 


The following excerpts are taken from a recent 
interview with the Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. They first appeared in The 
Sign, July, 1960, and will be reprinted in the Cath- 
olic Mind, September-October, 1960. 





Birth Control Information to Other Nations 


To avoid any semblance of dodging the issue, 
let it be clearly understood that neither the Presi- 
dent nor any executive officer of government can 
be charged with responsibility for the morality 
of an act of Congress. That responsibility belongs 
to Congress alone. The action by which a Federal 
law would be put into effect is never the free act 
of a single Governinent official, but of government 
as a composite entity. Hence, moral responsibility 
in the circumstances cannot be imputed to a par- 
ticular individual. No President of the United 
States, whether he be a Catholic, Protestant, Jew 
or infidel, can nullify an act of Congress. If as a 
Catholic he be convinced of the immorality of a 
specific law, he can take a passive attitude toward 
its enforcement. And thereby he violates neither 
his conscience nor his oath of office. A Catholic 
in office has no obligation in conscience to attempt 
to obstruct the fulfillment of any law by futile 
action. 


Censorship 


The larger question of so-called censorship, as 
exemplified in the purposes and action of the 
Legion of Decency and the National Organization 





comforting than alarming.” It is difficult, this scholar 
concludes, 

... to find an instance in which a President’s formal 

religious attachment, or lack of one, was of decisive 

importance in determining the outcome of a major 
policy decision. Most of the Presidents have been 
men of religious faith. The influence of their faith, 
however, has been for the most part a subtle influ- 
ence, part of the total fabric of their personalities 

and character... . 

In terms of the values they support and their 
methods, two men of the same religious affiliation 
may be poles apart politically. One thinks of two 
men by the name of McCarthy, both Roman Cath- 
olics, the more famous one being the late Senator 
from Wisconsin and the other the present junior 
Senator from Minnesota. It would be difficult to 
find two men who differed more completely in 
methods, sympathies and public record. 

Preservation of our national self-respect demands that 
any man who has achieved such stature as to be eligible 
for nomination by one of our political parties, merits 
the best consideration of the American people. The 
issue is the man and not church doctrine. 





for Decent Literature, must be answered with 
certain distinctions. To the extent that they evalu- 
ate the moral content of any picture, books or 
drama, they do no more than any book review of 
a newspaper or magazine. Their recommendations 
on the basis of moral content have as much validity 
and legitimacy as do the popular reviews of the 
same material on the basis of their literary or artis- 
tic merits. Neither one nor the other invokes, per se, 
the sanctions of any civil law. . . . The Church has 
no law on the subject and imposes no obligation. 
Any citizen can follow his own conscience in the 
matter within the context of the civil law. There 
is no more conflict of conscience, therefore, for a 
Catholic citizen or officer of government than for 
any other citizen or government official. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the President of the United States has 
nothing to do with censorship, and the whole ques- 
tion is irrelevant in relation to his office. 


Attendance at Non-Catholic Ceremonies 


The Code of Canon Law (canon 1258, par. 1) 
does indeed forbid active participation of Cath- 
olics in the worship of non-Catholics. . . . The 
same canon, however, in paragraph 2, specifically 
states that civil officials can be present passively, 
for good reasons, at public solemnities, funerals, 
weddings and similar functions. There would be 
no problem, in consequence, for a Catholic Presi- 
dent in following the usual protocol or accepted 
practice. Permission is given even to lay Catholics 
to attend passively in similar circumstances; and 
they frequently do so without scandal or comment. 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND 


The Meetings at St. Andrews 


Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


HE FAITH AND ORDER COMMISSION and the Central 

I Committee of the World Council of Churches 

held meetings at St. Andrews, Scotland, from 
August 3 to August 25. If one were to ask the results 
of these meetings, they might be headlined as follows: 

1. The Faith and Order Commission has given a more 
definite account of the goal of the movement, which 
admits that cooperation may be an obstacle to real unity. 

2. The Faith and Order Commission is to be enlarged, 
to have more money, to have a more important place 
in the structure of the World Council organization, and 
it is to hold a World Conference of Faith and Order 
in 1963. 

3. The World Council of Churches is to be integrated 
with the International Missionary Council. 

4, Greater attention is to be paid to national and local 
councils of churches, in order to enlist the interest and 
help of the man in the pew. 

5. The next General Assembly is to be held in New 
Delhi, India, November 18 to December 8, 1961, and 
its theme is to be “Jesus Christ, the Light of the World.” 
This summary, however, gives a most inadequate picture 
of the St. Andrews meetings. 


AN EFFORT AT ONENESS 


The World Council is a large and complex organiza- 
tion. Its aim is to overcome the divisions among Chris- 
tians and to unite all into one Church of Christ. The 
members are 173 “churches,” that is, autonomous eccle- 
siastical bodies, from all parts of the world, representing 
the main denominations of Protestantism and a number 
of the Eastern Orthodox churches. All told, perhaps, it 
represents about one-third of the Christians in the world, 
the main bodies outside it being the Catholic Church 
and a variety of churches of an evangelistic and funda- 
mentalist character. It derives from the Missionary Con- 
ference held at Edinburgh in 1910, grew into the move- 
ments called “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work,” 
and was formed into the present World Council at 
Amsterdam in 1948. It is a purely consultative body, 
with no authority whatever over its members. Its leaders 
have come to see that the effort to unite Christians is 
a task, not merely of reconciling theological convictions, 





Fr. LEEMING, s.J., professor of theology at Heythrop 
College in England and author of the just published 
The Churches and the Church (Newman, $6.50), will 
discuss the St. Andrews meeting more fully in the Octo- 
ber issue of the quarterly Heythrop Journal (Chipping 
Norton, Oxon., England). 
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but also of unifying the actual people who are Chris- 
tians, and unifying them in their whole impact upon the 
world. Christian doctrine and Christian action are inter- 
twined in a network whose strands cannot be unraveled, 
but must be taken, as far as possible, as a whole. 

The reasons why a Catholic observer can give only 
impressions and not firm judgments will, I hope, appear 
in the course of this article. 

The first impression one got was of a sense of urgency. 
References to rapid social change were frequent and 
manifested the feeling that the work of uniting Chris- 
tians is a present necessity, that the swift march of 
events in the world makes delay disastrous, since events 
are forcing decisions, and even to make no decision 
means to be left hopelessly behind. No doubt, what is 
happening in the Congo increased this feeling; but it 
already existed before the Congo troubles. Representa- 
tives of the younger churches, from Asia and Africa, 
voiced this feeling more than once. One speaker de- 
clared that it was hard for them to talk without passion 
about the denominationalism of the European and 
American Christians. 

Another strong impression was the complexity of the 
World Council’s organization and the multitude of 
matters with which it deals. The skeleton organization 
is simple enough. There is a Central Committee to con- 
tinue the work outlined by the General Assemblies, 
which meet normally every seven years. There is a 
General Secretariat, which deals with finance, adminis- 
tration and information, with offices in Geneva, New 
York and in Eastern Asia. There are four Divisions: 
one is for studies (it includes the Faith and Order 
Commission); the others are for international affairs, 
for ecumenical action and for interchurch aid and 
refugees. The Division of Studies also has commissions 
on the Church and society, evangelization and mission- 
ary studies; the Division for Ecumenical Action has 
sections for youth, the laity, cooperation between men 
and women (it studies marriage and the family, too), 
and it includes the Bossey Ecumenical Institute, which 
is for postgraduate study and various other educational 
efforts. 

To these groups, however, have been added certain 
commissions, or committees, for studies on proselytism, 
on religious liberty (set up because of special financial 
aid given for that purpose), the diverse committees of 
the International Missionary Council, and special com- 
mittees to prepare the next General Assembly at 
New Delhi in 1961. The Faith and Order meetings re- 
ceived reports on the future of Faith and Order, on 
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Christ and the Church, on baptism, tradition and tra- 
ditions, institutionalism, ways of worship and the plan- 
ning for the 1963 World Conference on Faith and Order. 
These groups, divided sometimes into the European 
and the American sections, and, as in the case of “ways 
of worship,” into European, American and Far Eastern, 
reported the work accomplished during the last three 
years, and each provided matter which is to be digested, 
criticized, developed and revised for the next Faith and 
Order meeting. 

What was not said was perhaps as impressive as what 
was said. If any participants held liberal views in theol- 
ogy, this did not appear, save on one occasion when a 
speaker referred regretfully to the liberal views held 
by some members of his own communion. Denomina- 
tional points of view or convictions were never ad- 
vanced, save only on two occasions: once to explain 
the complications caused by the fact that some in the 
denomination had joined the Council and some had 
remained aloof; and once when an unequivocal de- 
nominational outlook was presented, which the speaker 
himself ruefully acknowledged to have caused some 
laughter in the hearers. This denominational silence 
does not mean that denominational convictions are 
given up. It does mean, however, that the phase of 
registering agreements and disagreements has long 
passed and that the effort now is to approach the 
problems of union from universal principles which are 
unassailable and 
accepted by all. It 
is on the basis of 
acceptance of these 
principles that pro- 
gress may be made 
in dissolving non- 
doctrinal factors, 
and in seeing the 
doctrinal factors in 
the wider perspec- 
tive of the Church Weg 
of the earliest times - || 
and of the Church 
as it is universal. 

Significant, too, was the silence about regional and 
national outlooks. The “lands of rapid social change” 
were, indeed, often mentioned, and attention was called 
to the ramifying implications of such rapid change. The 
account of the New York office referred to the responsi- 
bilities and difficulties the United States encounters in 
its role as a “universal uncle” and “common policeman” 
for large areas of the earth. These apart, references to 
national characteristics, needs or accomplishments were 
absent. 

There was silence, too, about certain theological 
questions, notably about the nature of the Eucharist— 
except for general tacit acceptance of the fact that the 
Eucharist is central to all discussion of Church unity. 
There was silence about the ministry and the form of 
church government. Nothing was said, far less proposed, 
which could be offensive to any communion of Chris- 
tians. Indeed, one speaker, a Presbyterian, in discussing 
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the place of the formula “according to the Scriptures,” 
urged that it ought not even appear to reflect “upon our 
Roman Catholic friends.” 

Does such silence seem an evasion of difficult issues 
and an attempt to make unity by such avoidance? Most 
certainly not. There is deep awareness of the evil of 
divisions, and there are serious and sustained efforts 
to overcome them. But there is realization that the 
divisions originate from questions even more funda- 
mental: the relation of the “order of creation” to the 
“order of redemption,” the nature of the Church’s visi- 
bility, the manner of Christ’s union with the Church, 
the authentic Christian “tradition,” the forms of Chris- 
tian worship and the essentials inherent in Christ’s in- 
stitution of the Church. Questions of the Eucharist and 
of the ministry are being dealt with in connection with 
reunions of different churches. The question of the 
Eucharist, for instance, was exhaustively, if obscurely, 
dealt with by Lutherans and Reformed in Germany; 
episcopacy was dealt with in the report on Anglican- 
Presbyterian relations. 

Two matters came up repeatedly and in almost every 
connection: the need of theology and the difficulty of 
communication. The need of theology was stressed by 
the committees on cooperation of men and women, on 
Church and society, religious liberty, evangelism, the 
laity, missions and other matters. The General Secretary, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, was quoted as saying that one 
could not even draw up a budget for the World Council 
without considering theology. 


DIFFICULTIES OF COMMUNICATION 


The problem of communication rose frequently and 
in many forms. First there was the matter of the mere 
physical difficulties involved in meeting others and in 
distributing papers—not to say reading them. Probably 
no one single participant has read all the reports and 
animadversions on reports which were distributed. 

Next, there was the difficulty of language. Three lan- 
guages are official in the World Council: English, 
French and German; but, in fact, with very few excep- 
tions, all the papers at this meeting were in English. 
Those who spoke in French, German and Russian had 
their talks translated sentence by sentence. For this 
reason, references were not infrequent to the tower of 
Babel and to the gift of Pentecost, which Bishop Di- 
belius pertinently said was a miracle of hearing rather 
than of speaking; it was what the listeners heard, and 
heard interiorly, that counted, and not the words as 
spoken. The deeper problem of communication was also 
mentioned: the manner of conveying Christian truths 
to non-Christians (a problem well-known to missiolo- 
gists ) and even of “baptizing” certain national or even 
pagan feasts. And there remains, of course, the more 
profound philosophical problem raised by the philoso- 
phers of linguistic analysis. 

Two matters with which to end: the tradition that 
is developing in the World Council of Churches, and 
the theology undergirding it. 

The Council is by no means bound to precedents set 
in previous Assemblies. Nevertheless, one notices a 
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tendency to cite the procedure or methods adopted in 
previous meetings of the Assembly and organs of the 
Council. Amsterdam (1948) and Evanston (1954) were 
definitely cited, though only as giving “guidance,” and 
references were not infrequent to Lausanne (1927) and 
Edinburgh (1937). 

It is clear to any observer, moreover, that certain 
manners of speech and ways of expressing differences 
of view are becoming almost traditional. This is an 
intangible, hard to put into words. The only concrete 
instance which springs to mind is that the Orthodox 
participants, though comparatively few in number, are 
heard more frequently and listened to with perhaps 
greater attention, and with possibly less understanding, 
than speakers of any of the Protestant communions. The 
very fact of the profound divergence of their outlook 
is accepted as a reason for greater consideration and 
attention. This does not, of course, mean more than 
willingness to hear the Orthodox doctrine. It may be 
added that Orthodox speakers generally are a credit to 
Orthodoxy and, possibly because of their independence 
of Rome, can secure a hearing for a sacramental outlook 
which would be less readily accepted coming from 
“Romans,” in spite of the increased interest in and sym- 
pathy toward the Catholic position. 

The “theology of the World Council” does not signify 
that the Council propounds any specific theology, be- 
yond the conviction that the Church must be one, and 
manifestly one. It means that many connected with the 
movement, and notably the General Secretary, Dr. Vis- 
ser t Hooft, and with him many others, are uneasy lest 
a general spirit of charity, and the large measure of 
cooperation that exists, should become permanent and 
should in effect become an obstacle to attainment of the 
real unity which is so ardently desired. 


THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY 

A question which is emerging as most practical and 
urgent is that of the relation of authority to power. The 
World Council is a purely consultative body. In its 
meetings the churches simply take counsel with one 
another, share their outlooks and try together to break 
the deadlocks that divide them. But the exact subjects 
on which mutual consultation is to be held, the form 
in which the subjects of consultation are to be presented, 
and the manner in which the common mind of the 
member churches is to be decided—these, and similar 
questions, demand expert knowledge and a regulated 
method of initiating discussion and of deciding issues, 
even though they be merely issues of procedure. The 
World Council of Churches, especially now in connec- 
tion with its integration with the International Mission- 
ary Council, is developing a considerable corpus of what 
may cuite fairly be called canon law. 

Behind this development lies the fundamental eccle- 
siological question of authority. There are many com- 
plicated questions which require expert knowledge or 
experience. Furthermore, selection of salient issues, 
method and time of presentation, avoidance of accepting 
the viewpoint of majorities as against that of minorities, 
whose convictions the World Council is pledged to 
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respect, the form in which the findings of committees 
or commissions are to be transmitted to the member 
churches for consideration or decision—all this depends 
to a large extent upon the permanent staff of the Coun- 
cil. A consultative body of over eighty members, how- 
ever familiar with the general issues, inevitably tends 
to rely upon the knowledge and the experience of smal- 
ler specialized groups, and to leave to the permanent 
officials the nomination of experts and the establishment 
of their terms of reference. 

At St. Andrews the impression was that the permanent 
officials were most anxious to do nothing without the 
approval of all the members of the Central Committee 
(who number eighty); and that, on the other hand, 
the majority of the Central Committee had a general 
disposition to trust the permanent officials and those 
who had expert knowledge. The latter tendency seems 
to me to have prevailed, though on some questions the 
experts were overruled. Speaking as an outsider, I would 
venture that this latter disposition appears to be right 
and wise. The leaders appear to me to be men of 
shining integrity; they are wholeheartedly devoted to 
the cause of unity, and they are men of considerable 
wisdom and foresight. 

The problem, however, of the authority committed 
to the Council’s leaders by the churches and of the 
theological foundation for that commitment (which 
concretely involves propagation of ideas and disposal, 
indirectly or directly, of considerable funds) is not yet 
resolved. In theory, the officials receive a mandate from 
the churches to continue the consultations and studies 
that are helpful to unity and to administer the funds 
given for interchurch aid and services to refugees. In 
practice, the nature of these studies and consultations, 
which depend so much on intangibles, is largely deter- 
mined by the discretion of the permanent officials. The 
facts, I think, outrun the theological theory. This is 
only one instance that illustrates the desire oft-expressed, 
especially by the General Secretary, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
for a theology of the World Council. 

There are, unquestionably, theological principles 
which apply to the intermediate situation in which the 
churches are seeking unity but have not found it. A 
situation which is admittedly transitory, however, can 
never find a coherent theology, which by its very defini- 
tion presupposes a final and decisive institution of one 
Church by Christ. 

PROGRESS TOWARD UNITY 

Two questions are, perhaps, of special interest, and 
should occupy us next: 

1. Is the World Council of Churches making any 
real progress toward unity? 

2. What is its attitude toward the Catholic Church? 

As to the first question, judgment about progress 
involves some estimate of the religious situation in the 
non-Catholic world, by reference to which progress 
must be appraised. For several centuries divisions and 
hostilities between groups of Christians have persisted, 
and have even grown; different doctrines and different 
systems of church government have intertwined them- 
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selves with “traditions,” memories, language, national 
characteristics and even political outlooks. For long 
years Christianity was regarded as standing independ- 
ent of any organization called a “church”; the invisible 
bond of charity was regarded as sufficient unity among 
Christians. Liberalism and individualism came to be 
accepted as almost axiomatic, and “denominations” 
proliferated. 

Definite progress, however, has been made. Since 
1937 there has been agreement that the crucial ques- 
tion is the question of the Church. The futility of 
“compromise” solutions is widely recognized, even 
though there may be different understandings of what 
“compromise” means. Mere recording of agreements 
and disagreements has been left behind. The effort 
is to find from Scripture and the early Church unassail- 
able principles by which present divisions may be re- 
solved. Above all, the conviction has grown even strong- 
er, in spite of increased recognition of the difficulties, 
that division is wrong, and that unity in one sole Church 
is the will of God and an essential—if not the exclusiv. 
—ecumenical aim. 

At the St. Andrews meeting a definition of the goal 
of the movement was given which effectively defines 
the Church, and which, as one official put it, “breaks 
through the ecclesiological sound barrier.” It reads as 
follows: 


The Faith and Order Commission understands 
that the unity which is both God’s will and His 
gift to the Church is one which brings all in each 
place w: 9 confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully 
committed fellowship with one another through 
one baptism into Him, holding the one apostolic 
faith, preaching the one Gospel and breaking the 
one bread, and having a corporate life reaching out 
in witness and service to all; and which at the 
same time unites them with the whole Christian 
fellowship in all places and all ages in such ways 
that ministry and members are acknowledged by 
all, and that all can act and speak together as 
occasion requires for the tasks to which God calls 
the Church. 

We recognize that the brief definition of our 
objective leaves many questions unanswered, In 
particular, we would state emphatically that the 
unity we seek is not one of uniformity, and that 
on the interpretation and the means of achieving 
certain of the matters specified in the preceding 
paragraph we are not yet of one mind. 

This statement was accepted unanimously by the Faith 
and Order Commission and was commended by the 
Central Committee to the churches for their study and 
comment. 

One other matter is indicative of increased desire 
for doctrinal orthodoxy: the “expansion” of the Basis 
of the WCC. Since the formation of the WCC in 1948 
the Basis had read: “The World Council of Churches 
is a fellowship of churches which accept our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” At the request of 
the Church of Norway, and of many of the Orthodox 
and of American Congregationalists, this has been ex- 
panded to read: 
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The World Council of Churches is a fellowship 
of churches which confess the Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour according to the Scriptures 
and therefore seek to fulfill together their common 
calling to the glory of the one God, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

The Central Committee expressed the belief that 
the expansion only makes explicit what had all along 
been implicit in the Basis (an instance, it may be noted, 
of a form of “development of doctrine”) and that the 
expanded Basis is acceptable to member churches and 
to the member councils of the International Missionary 
Council. 

These two signs indicate that there is a determina- 
tion to give no grounds for the charge, made by groups 
hostile to the WCC, notably by the International Coun- 
cil of Christian Churches, of doctrinal relativism. The 
Faith and Order Commission is to be enlarged to 120 
members, its director is to sit with those who guide 
the policy of the general body, and a special Confer- 
ence of Faith and Order is to be held, at a place not 
yet specified, some time in 1963, when it is hoped that 
the subsidiary commissions, on Christ and the Church, 
Tradition and Traditions, Institutionalism and Ways 
of Worship, will have brought their reports to greater 
perfection. 

In judging progress, however, account ought, above 
all, to be taken of the spirit which is gradually per- 
meating through the churches: there is a recognition 
on the one hand that there must be no compromise of 
doctrine, and on the other that nondoctrinal factors 
are potent causes of the divisions. Common action in 
charitable works, of which there is much in the WCC, 
is recognized as a potent solvent of prejudices and 
misunderstandings; such action is held to help in the 
“renewal” of all the churches, which is admitted to 
be a necessary condition to unity. 


WCC AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The official attitude of the WCC toward the Cath- 
olic Church has always been correct. No formal invita- 
tion to join the World Council has ever been proffered, 
but this, I conjecture, is due to realization that such 
an invitation might be mutually embarrassing, for a 
variety of reasons. 

The title used by the World Council of Churches 
is always “the Roman Catholic Church’—which, of 
course, raises diverse and even fundamental issues. 
However, as Pére Boyer has said, it is not about words 
that we must contend. 

Two statements have recently been made relative 
to the Church, one by the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion (many members of which are not members of the 
Central Committee), the other by the Central Com- 
mittee. The Faith and Order statement noted that the 
commission is empowered to invite representatives of 
churches outside WCC membership “to serve in our 
commission, and so, by implication, on our theological 
commissions.” The statement proceeds: 


The Roman Catholic Church constitutes so large 
a part of Christendom that we are bound to take 
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Q. HOW DOES NCRD HELP ME? 

A, It eliminates such problems as poor display, complex ordering 
and billing and loss on leftover magazines, by offering you: 

—A streamlined, modern, lighted display rack free with your order 
of $147.50 worth of reading material. (72” high, 3714” wide, 12” 
deep. Concealed lighting. Coin box and lock.) 

—One-stop Service: Nine magazines, Image Books and children’s 
books. 

—Single-Invoice Billing: One simplified statement each month for 
all 9 magazines. 

—No-risk Guarantee: No charge for unsold magazines. You do not 


even return unsold copies. You simply deduct the number of 


unsold copies from your simplified bill. Dispose of them any way 


you wish. 


Q. WHAT ELSE DOES NCRD OFFER? 

A, Free display, sales and publicity material: colorful posters, 
pulpit announcements, bulletin announcements, checklists, ete. 
This free material is designed to create a desire in your parish- 
ioners for good Catholic reading. An informative monthly News- 
letter alerts you to events and trends in Catholic publishing. These 
sales aids also protect your investment and (with your 20% mem- 
ber discount) help build a literature fund for items you may want 


to give away to converts, non-Catholics or fallen-aways. 
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low-cost Catholic books for adults and children and 1.5 million Catholic 
magazines. 


Q. WHO SPONSORS NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
READING DISTRIBUTORS? 

A, The Paulist Fathers, together with 34 leading publishers of 

Catholic magazines and books. The magazine sponsors are: Catho- 

lic Digest. The Sign, Information, Liguorian, Catholic World, 

Jubilee, Family Digest, Catholic Preview and Catholic Youth. 


Q. WHAT ARE IMASE BOOKS? 
A, They are low-priced, paperback editions, complete and un- 
abridged, of the best Catholic books—new titles and classic favo- 
rites—ranging from fiction to philosophy. Beautifully printed and 
sturdily bound, their average price is only 85¢. They include 108 
titles, including 8 just off the press. Almost seven million Image 
Books are now in print. 
Q. HOW CAN I GET THE NCRD FREE RACK 
AND SERVICE? 
A, By accepting an introductory no-risk account of ten copies of 
the nine leading magazines, with your order for Image Books and 
children’s books. You pay for the magazines only as they sell. Your 
investment in Image Books and children’s books will be $147.50. 
Simply fill in the coupon below and mail back to us. You pay 
actual cover prices on your first order of books, which makes you 
an NCRD member. You are entitled thereafter to the NCRD 
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it into consideration in our work for Christian 
unity. But we realize the difficulties which arise, 
both from their side and from ours, to hinder any 
official or clearly defined relationship. 

Yet Faith and Order is an aspect of the WCC 
in which the Roman Catholic Church has shown 
an interest. Roman Catholic theologians have made 
important contributions by their writings to the 
discussion of Faith and Order issues. We believe 
that this theological -discussion should be pursued 
in whatever ways may be mutually acceptable. 
The statement by the Executive Committee of the 

Central Committee was on broader lines: 


The Ecumenical Council called by Pope John 
XXIII is meant to have considerable indirect in- 
fluence on the ecumenical situation. Thus the Pope 
announced a new secretariat for the unity of Chris- 
tians, under the presidency of Augustin Cardinal 
Bea and Monsignor Willebrands as its Secretary. 
Cardinal Bea has announced that the secretariat 
will have a double function: a) to enable non- 
Roman Catholics to follow the work of the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council; and b) to help the churches 
not in communion with Rome to arrive at unity 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Executive Committee drew two conclusions: 
first, that “the wholly negative attitude” manifest in 
Pius XI’s Mortalium Animos of 1928 has changed to 
a recognition that “the ecumenical movement is not 
inspired by a vague humanitarianism, but by basic 
Christian convictions.” Second, “the Vatican has now 
decided to become active in the ecumenical discourse. 
It will no longer leave all initiatives in this field to in- 
dividual Roman Catholics, but begin to speak and act 
itself in relation to other churches and to the ecumeni- 
cal organization.” 

The Executive Committee then made five observa- 
tions: 

1. “The fact that dialogue with the Roman Catholic 
Church becomes possible is to be welcomed.” 

2. It is hoped that informal discussions will not be 
entirely superseded by more official discussions. 

3. No church need fear that the WCC will in any 
way seek to act or speak for its member churches in 
matters concerning church union. The WCC by its 
constitution is not authorized to act for the churches 
in such matters. 

4. “The WCC may, however, use such opportunities 
as may present themselves to make known to the new 
secretariat certain basic convictions which have been 
expressed by the Assembly or Central Committee 
(v.g., issues of religious liberty, of Christian social 
action, etc. ).” 

5. It should be remembered that the creation of the 
secretariat does not mean that any of the fundamental 
differences which exist between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the churches in the WCC have been solved. 
The opportunity for dialogue is to be grasped, but it 
means that the real problems will come to the fore. 
Our task in that dialogue will be to represent the in- 
sights which God has given us together in the fifty 
years since our movement was started.” 
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The committee also said that “the full meaning of 
these developments will only become clear in the com- 
ing years.” 

My own feeling is that this statement of the Execu- 
tive Committee did not take enough account of the 
Instruction of the Holy Office in 1949, though I must 
in “honesty confess that I think some Catholics also 
failed to ponder the implications of that fundamental 
document, from which the erection of the new secre- 
tariat is a normal and natural development. Certainly 
the choice of Cardinal Bea and of Monsignor Wille- 
brands is a cause of joy; for Cardinal Bea has had 
long and varied experience in international contacts, 
and his scholarship in Scripture has given him prestige 
and acquaintance with many other scholars, an ac- 
quaintance verging towards personal friendship. Mon- 
signor Willebrands has for some years been secretary 
of a group of Catholic scholars interested in ecumenism, 
and he has won wide esteem and trust because of his 
knowledge, discretion and tact. 


CLIMATE OF CHARITY 


Spectacular results are not to be expected. But it is 
clear that there has been a change in climate. On the 
Catholic side, Pope John XXIII has repeatedly stressed 
the importance of charity and of a spirit of understand- 
ing. Perhaps I do not exaggerate if I say that Catholic 
“watchdogs” have been given a hint that the function 
of guide-dogs does not ill become them. 

On the non-Catholic side things have also changed. 
The Orthodox are solicitous about their youth in this 
new “atomic” and mechanized age. Old labels no longer 
apply to our separated brethren of “Protestant” tradi- 
tions: “liberal,” “conservative,” “evangelical,” “funda- 
mentalist,” “neo-orthodox” and similiar designations are 
becoming outmoded. Chalcedon—by the Commissions 
of Faith and Order—is taken as a fixed point of de- 
parture. Books about Catholicism are multiplying: Von 
Lowenich, Jaroslav Pelican, K. E. Skydsgaard, Oscar 
Cullmann and Robert McAfee Brown are examples. 
Interest, friendly or unfriendly, has grown; they want 
to know what makes the Catholic Church “tick,” even 
though they do not as yet see that it keeps the right 
time. Scripture and tradition are seen, more and more, 
as interdependent; scholars from the Free Churches 
are studying the Fathers. Newly independent churches 
in Asia and Africa are impatient of denominationalism— 
indeed, they can scarcely control their indignation 
when condemning it—and the youth of many churches, 
including the Orthodox churches, are likewise impa- 
tient. 

Doubtless the new openness to Catholic ideas is often 
accompanied by deeply rooted hesitations, suspicions 
and antagonism. The way back may be winding, rocky, 
precipitous and liable to landslides and avalanches. 
But the foolishness of God is wiser than men, the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men; and because of this, 
and this alone, we may advance with confidence, under 
the guidance of our Holy Father and of those whom 
he has appointed to carry out his plans, along the ways 
of charity, of truth and of reconciliation. 
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Aspects of Political Thought 


THE SUPREME COURT AND CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 

By Osmond K. Fraenkel. Oceana Publica- 
tions. 173p. $2.95 (cloth), $1.50 (paper) 


The author of this volume has been 
general counsel for the American Civil 
Liberties Union during more than half 
of its 40 years of existence. This re- 
issue of a pamphlet originally put out 
in 1937 and now published in coopera- 
tion with ACLU, is a series of thumb- 
nail sketches of the U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions on the principal guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights. 

From this all-too-brief and often 
oversimplified summary of the hundreds 
of complex cases which the Supreme 
Court has decided involving the Bill of 
Rights, there emerges a rather clear 
picture of the philosophy of the ACLU. 
In fact, the author has assisted the 
reader in putting together ACLU’s out- 
look by his list of more than six hundred 
Supreme Court decisions, with a star 
for those “favorable to civil liberties” 
and the blackmark of no star for those 
“unfavorable” to civil liberties! While 
this rather naive classification may 
cause students of constitutional law to 
smile, it none the less provides one 
with a view into the inner logic—if 
there is a logic—of the ACLU hierarchy. 
Although drawing inferences about 
ACLU’s philosophy from the blacklist- 
ing of certain Supreme Court decisions 
is interesting, one none the less wonders 
why this influential group indulges in 
so unsophisticated a method of ad- 
vancing what it conceives to be civil 
liberty. Can any good be achieved by 
reducing complex decisions of the Su- 
preme Court to “good” and “bad”? Can 
any good result from classifying the 
1879 Reynolds case, which outlawed 
bigamy, as “unfavorable to civil liber- 
ties”? 

Even though one desires to be sym- 
pathetic to ACLU, one is inclined to 
agree with the comment in the preface, 
by Dean Joseph O’Meara of the Notre 
Dame Law School, to the effect that 
sometimes ACLU “makes itself look 
foolish.” 

In the Church-State area Mr. Fraen- 
kel reasserts without explanation the 
ACLU position. He stars the McCollum 
decision as favorable to civil liberties 
and lists the Everson opinion (which 
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allowed bus rides to parochial school 
children) and the Zorach ruling (which 
permitted off-the-premises released time 
religious education) as “unfavorable” to 
civil liberties, Unfortunately, the au- 
thor’s review of these cases is done in 
26 lines, on less than one page, in a 
passage reproduced from his 1952 
booklet on this same subject. ACLU 
has, of course, not changed its policies 
since it hailed the McCollum opinion 
in 1948 as a great triumph for civil 
liberties. 

The Church-State cases starred as 
“favorable” reflect ACLU’s conviction 
that most varieties of religious practices, 
however eccentric, should be legally 
tolerated, but that the State itself 
should take no position either for re- 
ligion or irreligion. 

In summary, one can fairly conclude 
from Mr. Fraenkel’s volume that ACLU, 
by opposing virtually every type of 
cooperation between government and 
religion, has adopted an attitude which 
places the state on the side of those 
who teach as one of their basic doc- 
trines the irrelevance and unimportance 
of religion in the public life of our na- 
tion. Mr. Fraenkel’s volume is addi- 
tional proof that ACLU is striving for 
the “establishment” of secularism. 

Rosert F. Drinan 


AUSTRIAN CATHOLICS AND THE 
FIRST REPUBLIC: Democracy, Capital- 
ism and the Social Order, 1918-1934 

By Alfred Diamant. Princeton U. Press. 
325p. $6.50 


The history of the first Austrian Repub- 
lic, from its establishment in 1918 
through 1938, when Hitler marched 
into the country, was stormy and tragic. 
The coalition of the two main parties, 
the Catholic Christian Socialists and 
the Marxist Social Democrats, which 
guided the republic through its initial 
period, soon fell apart and the country 
began to drift into a situation of latent 
civil war, which in 1934 turned into 
open armed conflict. 

In 1933 Engelbert Dollfuss, the 
Christian Social Chancellor, suspended 
the democratic constitution and in the 
following year promulgated a new con- 
stitution which was based upon author- 
itarian and corporative ideas. These 
ideas were generally assumed to have 
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MISSIONARY’S 


THE 
ROLE IN 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


BETTERMENT 
Edited by 
John J. Considine, M.M. 


An expert synthesis of the ideas 
and recommendations of a 
group of specialists who par- 
ticipated in the recent Fordham 
Rural Life Socio-Economic 
Conference. Father Considine’s 
book is not a dry recording 
of assembly proceedings, but 
rather a living discussion of 
socio-economic problems and 
programs of improvement, at 
both the family and commu- 
nity levels, as they touch the 
world Church, particularly in 
the underdeveloped areas of 


the globe. 


The Missionary’s Role in 
Socio-Economic Betterment 
considers in detail subjects such 
as modern community-develop- 
ment techniques, social psy- 
chology, the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the family, 
of the farmer, of the town and 
city dweller. An ample bibli- 
ography and a very complete 
topical index add to the value 


of this volume. 


Cloth $3.75 


Paper $1.75 
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MONSIGNOR CONNOLLY OF 
ST. GREGORY'S PARISH 


By VINCENT P. McCORRY, S.J. 


St. Gregory’s was a fine parish to live 
in—and an exciting one, too. And 
Monsignor Connolly, wise and_ tol- 
erant, was now and then amusingly 
unpredictable in his methods. This is 
a warm and witty book about a typi- 
cal American parish and its pastor 
—a book you are certain to enjoy. 

At all bookstores $3.50 
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Distinguished publishing com- 
pany in the New York area is seek- 
ing experienced editorial person- 
nel for their Catholic textbook de- 
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Men or women with teaching 
and textbook editorial experience 
on the elementary school level are 
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been taken over from the Fascist philos- 
ophy and system of government. In- 
deed, Italian fascism undeniably played 
its part in shaping Austrian politics in 
those eventful years. After all, leading 
members of the Heimwehren who un- 
abashedly advocated the adoption and 
imitation of Fascist goals and methods 
held important posts in Dollfuss’ Cabi- 
net. However, those familiar with Aus- 
trian history realized from the begin- 
ning that the true origin of the authori- 
tarian and corporative ideas of 1934 
was to be looked for in Austrian con- 
servative political doctrines rather than 
in Italian fascism. 

The proof of this native influence is 
contained in the present book. In a 
masterly way, Alfred Diamant, asso- 
ciate professor of political science at 
the University of Florida, shows that 


| the conceptions that went into the Con- 
| stitution of 1934 can be traced back 
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| through and, in a sense, have been the 


culmination of, the history of Austrian 


| Catholic thought, political and social, 


in the 19th and 20th centuries. He also 
explains why, contrary to the develop- 
ment in German Catholicism, anti- 
democratic and anticapitalistic tenden- 
cies remained so strong in Austrian 
Catholicism until World War II. 

Prof. Diamant’s book is a most valu- 
able contribution to the history of po- 
litical ideas in European Catholicism. 
Being a survey of various schools of 
thought, the book testifies to the mul- 
tiplicity of political and social views 


| which, the religious unity of the Church 


notwithstanding, can be and are held 


| by faithful Catholics. 


Ericu Huia 


New Deal Revolution 


THE POLITICS OF UPHEAVAL 


| By Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. Houghton 
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| Mifflin. 749p. $6.95 


This third volume of Arthur Schles- 
ingers The Age of Roosevelt is the 
story of the turbulent political years of 
1934 to 1936. This is the period of the 
changeover from the First New Deal, 
when its organic planned economy was 
scrapped with the famed Blue Eagle, 
and a kind of pragmatic, experimental 
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collectivism along with free enterprise 
was inaugurated as a substitute, which 
the author calls the Second New Deal, 
How and why all this came about is the 
theme of this history, which is narrated 
in the most vivid and dramatic fashion, 
The author’s astute judgment, skillful 
organization and unsurpassed literary 
talent recreates for the American reader 
these vibrant years with such intensity 
and clarity, as well as downright sus- 
pense, that few will set the book aside. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
Part I, “The Theology of Ferment,” 
concerns itself with the rise of 
the demagogues—Long, Coughlin and 
Townsend, along with some lesser 
agitators and _ politicians. Incipient 
Fascists, Socialists and Communists are 
all adequately reported in masterful 
vignettes. But most important, the au- 
thor advances a view on native Amer- 
ican radicalism as a bona fide part of 
the national character. 

Part II, “The Coming of the Second 
New Deal,” treats the pragmatic pol- 
itics and utter lack of ideology sur- 
rounding the dumping of the first New 
Dealers. This section is a combination 
of economic and political analyses: that 
is, the author submits his basic con- 
tention that America had come to the 
parting of the ways with a system of 
centralized directed economy, whether 
Fascist or Socialist, and chose under 
th leadership of F. D. R. to solve its 
economic problems by adopting a 
“middle way” or a “mixed economy.” 

This decision was not without a ter- 
rible struggle, and Part III, “The Crisis 
of the Constitution,” develops that 
struggle along legal lines, wherein en- 
trenched capitalism obdurately _ re- 
fused political overtures to aid in the 
economic rescue of the nation. And the 
last part, “The Campaign of 1936,” is 
a resounding and climactic vindication 
by the people of the political leader- 
ship and economic decisions invoked 
by F. D. R. to overcome the slough of 
despond and stark tragedy of the Great 
Depression. 

Of course the hero of this domestic 
history is Franklin D. Roosevelt. Sid- 
ney Hook’s The Hero in History, which 
exploded the theory of historical de- 
terminism in relation to the role of 
heroes in history, could have been 
Schlesinger’s guide in delineating the 
pragmatic leadership of F. D. R. 

But surprisingly, there is little of the 
hero in these pages. Unfair critics of 
previously published volumes have had 
a flair for dismissing author Schlesinger 
on the grounds of his bias toward 
F. D. R. Some bias, indeed, is to be 
expected, but the author has proved 
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I Looked 
For God’s Absence 
IRENAEUS ROSIER, O. CARM 


Is God really “dead” to today’s 
working classes? Father Rosier, 
sociologist and theologian, lived 
incognito among French miners in 
an effort to find the answer. He 
shares his discoveries in a vividly 
written, compassionate book of 
relevance to Catholics every- 
where. $3.95 


Morals and Man 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 


A revised edition of a famous 
book—a brilliant treatment of the 
moral dilemmas facing modern 
man in his personal relationships, 
his work and his social structures. 
Father Vann is incisive in his 
diagnoses, and practical and per- 
suasive in his solutions. $3.50 


The Mirror of 
Philosophers 
MARTIN VERSFELD 


A splendidly original mind dis- 


‘ cusses such other original minds 


as Bertrand Russell, John Dewey 
and Jean-Paul Sartre. Professor 
Versfeld’s wit, perception and 
informal style give his book the 
resonance of good talk about 
matters that count. $5.75 











his fairness as an historian, and it is 
worth repeating that little of the hero 
is recorded in these pages. His (F. D. 
R.’s) spirit does hover throughout, but 
he remains an enigma. His greatness re- 
quires no proof from the pen of the 
historian, and no one knows this better 
than Schlesinger himself, who wrote: 


The American people, in record- 
ing in 1936 so astonishing a vote 
of confidence in the New Deal, 
were by no means endorsing every- 
thing that had taken place in the 
tumultuous years since March 4, 
1933. But they were voting un- 
mistakably for the capacity of a 
representative democracy under 
strong leadership to produce ener- 
getic, resourceful and free gov- 
ernment in the face of an economic 
holocaust. And their vote came at 
a time when, throughout the West, 
faith in government by the people 
—faith in free society itself—was 
flickering and fading. 


And it may be added that the people’s 

instinct for greatness was confirmed by 

this occasion—and again, and again. 
MatTTHEWw M. McManon 


Fine Regional History 


SEEDTIME ON THE CUMBERLAND 
By Harriette Simpson Arnow. Macmillan. 
449p. $7.50 


The Reformation was still a vital force 
when pioneers were settling along the 
Curnberland River during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Their attitudes toward 
religion, government and their fellow 
men were different, says Harriette Simp- 
son Arnow, from those of the old South, 
whence most of them came. These at- 
titudes included a desire for separa- 
tion of Church and State and recogni- 
tion, as far as middle Tennessee was 
concerned, of the human dignity of the 
Indians. They had no unbridled hatred 
of their enemies, even while they 
scalped and killed to hold on to the 
land they were wresting from the red 
men. There were brief intervals of 
friendship with the Cherokees and 
Chickasaws and with individual Indi- 
ans, and each race learned from the 
other. The settlers’ corn economy, for 
instance, was inspired by Indian agri- 
cultural skill. 

The farmer-borderer-hunter and un- 
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FOR PRIESTS, 
COUNSELLORS, TEACHERS, 
FAMILIES... 

a best-selling book that shows how 
psychiatry can be combined with 
Catholic teaching to aid the troubled 


Counselling 
the Catholic 


Modern Techniques 
and Emotional Conflicts 


@ 
By George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 
and Robert Gleason, S.J. 


Universally praised, this ground- 
breaking book demonstrates, on a 
practical level, how the realistic 
spiritual wisdom of the Church and 
the most helptul techniques of mod- 
ern psychiatry can work together to 
help the emotionally disturbed. It 
deals, in both moral and psycho- 
logical terms, with such subjects as 
these: 


e EMOTIONS AND BEHAVIOR 
¢ THE CHIEF MENTAL ILLNESSES 
**ALCOHOLISM ; 
¢ HOMOSEXUALITY 


¢ MASTURBATION 
¢ SCRUPULOSITY 
¢ CATHOLICISM AND PSYCHIATRY 





Among the many recommendations: 
“The finest contribution made to 
Catholic counsellors in  years.”— 
America 

“Truly a must for every priest’s li- 
brary.—Witu1aM J. Devuin, S.J., 
Professor of Psychiatry, in Social 


Order 


“Profitable, informative reading for 
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1. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC By George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 


and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 
2. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By 


Sheed & Ward, $4.50 


George A. Kelly. 


Random House, $4.95 


3. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND LOVE 


By George A. Kelly. 
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A. Dooley, M.D. 
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. MARY WAS HER LIFE By Sister Mart Pierre, R.S.M. Benziger, 
. LOVE ONE ANOTHER By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
. A TRAPPIST WRITES HOME By Gerard McGinley, O.C.S.O. 


. CHRISTIAN YOGA By J. M. Dechanet, O.S.B. 


9. SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR SISTERS 
Hagspiel, S.V.D. 


. GROWTH IN HOLINESS By Frederick W. Faber. 


Random House, 


. THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN By Thomas 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 


Newman, $ 


Bruce, 


Harper, $3.75 


Bruce, $3.95 
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from persecution in the new world as 
well as in the old. They had left behind 
taxation for support of the Church of 
England; opposition to it was at the 
root of Church-State convictions and 
helped to account for indifference to 
formalized religion and even to baptism. 
Worship, like the rest of frontier life, 
centered in the home. 

There is an occasional French Cath- 
olic, like the hunter-trader Jacques de 
Monbruen, who was identified with the 
region for more than 40 years, but the 
predominant racial strains were Eng- 
lish and Scotch, along with some Ger- 
man, Dutch, French Huguenot and 
Scotch-Irish, 

The scope of Seedtime on the Cum- 
berland is large, going back into pre- 
history for a look at the seas that 
shaped the rocks and deposited the 
earth of the Cumberland country. It 
touches lightly on the coming of the 
Jesuits in 1611, and on memorable 
pictures of Indian life left by mission- 
ary explorers. The book notes the suf- 
ferings of the missionaries, but the 
main story concerns the dogged work 
of the settlement, beginning in 1780 
and extending into the first years of 
the 19th century. While fighting Indi- 
ans, the “borderers” felled trees for 
log cabins and simple household goods, 
planted fields, hunted and cared for 
livestock. Wives and large families of 
children shared the toil, sufferings and, 
often, the warfare. Many were killed 
and precious homes were lost, but “al- 
ways somebody stayed.” 

Marjorie HOLLican 


SEAN O’CASEY: THE MAN AND HIS 
WORK 
By David Krause. Macmillan. 340p. $4.50 


Few will deny Sean O’Casey’s place 
among the major dramatists of our cen- 
tury (least of all Mr. Krause, who wor- 
ships the man this side of idolatry). 
The present study of the fiery and con- 
troversial Irishman is the first full- 
length analysis of the playwright’s work 
in the theatre and of the backgrounds 
out of which his peculiar talents sprang. 
And Krause has done well by his sub- 
ject, for this is in many ways an emi- 
nently satisfactory book. Indeed, it may 
well stand as the definitive work on 
O’Casey. 

Among the many good things in this 
very good book may be mentioned the 
author’s first-rate exposition of the 
Silver Tassie incident which caused the 
rupture between the playwright and 
the Abbey Theatre. Krause defends 
cogently and well O’Casey’s right to 
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experiment with dramatic forms and 
techniques. He places the blame for 
the whole unhappy affair squarely 
where it belongs: at the doorstep of 
W. B. Yeats, whose growing interest in 
an esoteric theatre of symbol and ritual 
blinded him to any other form of ex- 
perimentation. 

Mr. Krause, committed to what 
amounts to special pleading, does, one 
ihinks, somewhat overemphasize the 
dramatic values of the later plays; and 
his somewhat rhapsodic praise of Pur- 
ple Dust is hard to believe in a critic 
whose taste is on the whole impeccable. 
He likewise finds comic values in such 
plays as The Bishop’s Bonfire and 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, which are ques- 
tionable, to say the least. On the whole, 
however, the criticism and analysis are 
above reproach, and the author’s divi- 
sion of the plays into three major group- 
ings—tragicomedies, plays of prophecy 
and comedies—is critically sound. 

If Mr. Krause proves himself an ex- 
cellent drama critic, the same cannot, 
unfortunately, be said of him as a critic 
of Irish manners and morals. Here we 
find his approach something less than 
objective. In his efforts to demonstrate 
O’Casey’s greatness in the theatre, 
Krause takes upon himself the task of 
indicting Irish society as the villain of 
the piece. Not satisfied with proving 
that the playwright is a major con- 
tributor to the contemporary stage, 
Mr. Krause must prove him a martyr 
as well. In his strictures upon Irish 
censorship, upon the unholy alliance 
between “Christ and Caesar,” which, 
quoting Joyce, he insists upon, he wan- 
ders rather far afield from the subject 
he is treating. 

None of us who are interested in the 
contemporary state of Irish letters was 
particularly edified by the unhappy de- 
cision of the Tostal committee in 1958, 
by which O’Casey’s Drums of Father 
Ned and a dramatization of a section of 
Ulysses were rejected for production 
at the Dublin Drama Festival. But 
Krause labors the point, and drags in 
also the rather ridiculous decision of 
the authorities to arrest the Dublin 
producer of Tennessee Williams’ The 
Rose Tattoo, after a performance in 
1957. Granted that unfortunate atti- 
tudes do exist in present-day Ireland, 
granted that government censorship 
does bring forth some strange and al- 
most unbelievable results, one can only 
say that Mr. Krause devotes an inor- 
dinate amount of space in his book to 
these matters, and some of his remarks 
about Irish Catholicism are in extremely 
poor taste. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 
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FROM LENIN TO KHRUSHCHEV 
By Hugh Seton-Watson Praeger. 432p. $6 


One of the first books which the serious 
student of communism should read is 
the author’s From Lenin to Malenkow 
(1953). However, events move rap- 
idly in the Communist world. Prof. 
Seton-Watson has therefore revised and 
updated his history of world commu- 
nism, extending both title and treat- 
ment to Khrushchev. 

Communist history cannot be con- 
fined to Russia or the Soviet Union. It 
must necessarily take in the satellite; 
and especially China. The Communist 
goal is world communization, and so 
Kremlin events have repercussions even 
in remote African jungles, as Prof. 
Seton-Watson is at pains to point out 
in his survey. 

To trace these involvements under 
diverse social conditions, in varied eco- 
nomic and intellectual circumstances, 
is no easy task. The final history of any 
phase of communism in any one coun- 
try has still to be written. Yet From 
Lenin to Khrushchev offers an excellent 
bird’s-eye view of both body and ten- 
tacles of this ominous 20th-century 
octopus. 

The last two chapters of the book 
are new. In these the changes in the 
Communist regimes are described and 
the impact of the Khrushchev line in 
non-Communist countries is explored. 
As a brief résumé of events, they are 
fine; but they do fall short of complete 
analysis. 

For instance, the author’s statement 
that the “decentralization” reforms in 
industry inaugurated by Khrushchev in 
1957 were “a blow against the man- 
agers” (p. 365) can be argued. Man- 
agers are still much in demand in the 
growing industrial life of the Soviet 
Union. Many graduate engineers are 
absorbed into management; some of 
the returned prisoners, condemned in 
Stalin’s time, were rehabilitated pre- 
cisely because their skills were sorely 
needed. 

The value of keeping this funda- 
mental history up to date lies chiefly 
in the fact that it throws a continuing 
spotlight on the many activities of the 
Communist conspiracy. But because it 
focuses primarily on the activities of 
the Communists themselves, it often 
by-passes very important and related 
activities in and by the non-Commu- 
nist world. (Witness the judicious side- 
stepping of the Marshall Mission to 
China, p. 275, note.) These gaps will 
have to be filled in by the reader from 
other sources, many of which are listed 
in the bibliography. But for its content 
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Order any current book in print. 


Wherever you live, anywhere in the 
world, a complete bookstore service 
through The Newman Bookshop's Mail 
Order Department is as close as your 
nearest mailbox. 


If you send payment with order, Newman 
pays cost of postage. 
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The ten best-selling Catholic books for 
September from AMERICA’s Book-Log 
are: 


1. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 
by George Hagmaier, C.S.P. and 
Robert W. Gleason, S.J. $4.50 


2. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE 


MANUAL by George A. Kelly. 
$4.95 


3. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE 
TO LIFE AND LOVE by Msgr. 
George A. Kelly. $3.95 


4. THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE 
MOUNTAIN by Thomas A. Doo- 
ley, M.D. $3.95 


5. MARY WAS HER LIFE by Sister 
Mary Pierre, R.S.M. $3.95 
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Sept. 26th 7:30 to 9 
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catalogue, or information, in 
person... by phone or mail: 
FORDHAM CAMPUS 10 A.M. to 
8 P.M. 190th St. & 3rd Ave., 
Room 115, Keating Hall, 
Bronx 58, N. Y., FO 7-5400 
Ext. 232, 281 


Co-educational 


“THEOLOGICAL & PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY” 


MENTAL HEALTH —Fr. George Hagmaier, C.S.P.; MARRIAGE — 
Fr. Robert W. Gleason, S.J.; EVOLUTION — Fr. J. Franklin Ewing, 
£.J.; POPULATION TRENDS & BIRTH CONTROL —Fr. William J. 
Gibbons, S.J.; RACIAL DISCRIMINATION — Fr. Philip S. Hurley, 
S.J. (2 lectures); MASS COMMUNICATIONS — Msgr. Timothy J. 
Flynn; “DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE” OF THE CATHOLIC — Fr. Joseph 
F. Costanzo, S. J.; SOCIAL CHANGE—Fr. Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J.; 
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iv *FATHER HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J., 


says: “Sven Stolpe ... studies a family 
in a country in which communism is 
lurking just around the corner to take 
over the government. ... This is not, 
however, a political novel, but one 

of gradual and painful awakening 
within the family [of the Prime Minis- 
ter] of the true values of love, self- 
sacrifice and sound patriotism. It is 
especially good and moving in its 
capturing of the restlessness of the 
young people who are thirsting for 
challenging ideas to live up to... 
A thoughtful and dramatic study of 
wisdom and impetuosity played out 
against a somber backdrop of 
communism’s role as ape of God.” 

—in America 








as well as for its copious references, 
From Lenin to Khrushchev will con- 
tinue to be a fundamental work in any 
study of world communism today. 
WaLTER C. JASKIEViCz 


CHRIST IN RUSSIA 
By Helene Iswolsky. Bruce. 223p. $3.95 


Anyone looking for shabby sensational- 
ism, one more facile exposure of com- 
munism and godlessness, need not look 
here. But if he wants to enter the Rus- 
sian Christian soul, he would be hard 
put to find a guide comparable to Miss 
Iswolsky. Born in Russia of a Russian 
Orthodox family, educated both in Rus- 
sia before the revolution and abroad, 
she has for years written and lectured 
authoritatively on this, her great love. 

Miss Iswolsky’s thesis is that our 
Cold War view of Russia is necessarily 
myopic. Accustomed (rightly) to see 
Soviet Russia as a peril, we overlook 
the older Russia, our Christian brother. 
This volume offers us the corrective 
lens. 

A little more than half the book is 
given to a succinct, perceptive sketch 
of Russian history, especially Russian 
sacred history, done with an objectivity 
warmed by compassion. Even the bar- 
est facts somehow glow here with sym- 
pathy; one senses that the author has 
lived them. Brevity has its risks, and 
slight exception may be taken to the 
account of the origin and development 
of the Russian alphabet and language 
on pp. 19-22. But this is minor, and 
arguable. 

Part Two presents “The Russian 
Church in Tradition and Life” and is, 
as expected, the more original contribu- 
tion. The Russian Christian life and 
devotions are shown by one who has 
deeply shared in them. As Soloviev 
expressed it, “The Russian people be- 
lieve in Christ and in our Lady: these 
are the foundations of everything.” 

Once the Christ of glory, the Byzan- 
tine Pantokrator, the great focus of 
devotion later became the suffering 
Christ, the kenotic, humiliated and 
comforting Saviour. Russia’s “chief 
school of Christianity,” wrote Dostoev- 
ski, “was the ages of endless suffering.” 
No wonder that the “Prayer of Jesus.” 
endlessly repeated, seems so poignantly 
suited to the Russian soul: “Our Lord. 
Jesus Christ, have pity on us, sinners.” 

Centered around the divine liturgy, 
Russian love of the Bogoroditza, “God's 
Mother,” is tender, poetic and dogmatic. 
Ikons of our Lady holding her Son are 
the sacred hearth of the Russian Chris- 
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A select bibliography will initiate the 
reader to a fascinating world. It in- 
cludes works that have recently brought 
about significant revaluations of the 
East-West rift: books of Dvornik, Con- 
gar, Schmemann, for instance. Unfor- 
tunately, Fr. Joseph Gill’s definitive 
study of the Council of Florence must 
have come out too late to be men- 
tioned. 

Whoever is seriously interested in 
liturgy, the spiritual life, the ecumeni- 
cal movement and our suffering breth- 
ren, will want to read Christ in Russia 
as well as Miss Iswolsky’s earlier Soul 
of Russia. The present book is the cur- 
rent selection of the Catholic Book Club. 

C, J. McNaspy 


SAINTS OF RUSSIA 
By Constantin de Grunwald. Macmillan. 
180p. $3.50 


About fifty years ago the old Russian 
ikons were “discovered.” Now they are 
appreciated and admired everywhere 
as treasures of art, The same thing has 
happened to the Russian saints. Only 
a few decades ago their individual lives 
and outstanding virtues were thorough- 
ly analyzed at a scholarly level and be- 
came widely known, thanks chiefly to 
the researches of Prof. Golubinsky, Prof. 
Fedotoff and Fr. Kologrivov. 

Recently the Russian saints attracted 
the attention of Constantin de Grun- 
wald, who has written this winning 
book about them. Mr. de Grunwald, a 
Russian, studied at the University of 
St. Petersburg (his native town), and 
after the revolution he settled in Paris, 
where he wrote a series of excellent 
historical monographs on Nicholas I, 
Peter the Great, Metternich and others 
and became a laureate of the French 
Academy. 

In his Saints of Russia de Grunwald 
studies the lives of ten of the most im- 
portant Russian saints, beginning with 
St. Vladimir, who baptized Russia in 
988, and ending with St. Seraphim of 
Sarov, a great saint of the 19th cen- 
tury. He has carefully examined their 
deeds, thoughts and feelings. He offers 
a vivid, correct and concise picture of 
their spiritual and physical gifts, their 
surroundings and background. 

In spite of its modest size, the book 
can be very useful. The late Dom 
Clement Lialine, Russian Benedictine 
of Chevetogne and prominent worker 
in the Russian Catholic field, wrote in 
1955: “Every day I am more and more 
convinced that the Christian West has 
never well understood the nature of 
Orthodoxy.” We fully agree with this 
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JESUIT COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hil] College (Mobile) 

LAS-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Petes WRIVErslty - .0osicceccccssevese LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago ....LAS-AE-C-D- 


Ed-G-HS-IR-L-M-™-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 


University of Detroit .......... LAS-A-C. 
G-IR-J-L-RT-Sc-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 


LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sc-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 


Canisius College (Buffalo) 
’ LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York) ...LAS-AE- 
-Ed G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ....... LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
‘ ; LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA . 


St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 

F . LAS-AE-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
University of Scranton ....LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 

LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-E 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 

LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College ...... Deeebcesvseesveue LAS 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT- 
Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


...- LAS-G-AROTC 
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Saint Joseph’s 
College 


St. Joseph’s College was founded 
in 1851 by the Jesuit Fathers and 
chartered the following year. It 
is located on a 48-acre plot at 
54th & City Line, Philadelphia, 
where it has been conducting 
classes since October, 1927. 


The Day Division is a college 
for men—present enrollment 1,400 
students. Undergraduate courses 
in Arts, Accounting, Biology, Fi- 
nance, Government, Industry, 
Marketing, Mathematics, Science, 
Pre-Dental, Pre-Legal, Pre-Medi- 
cal are offered, as well as an Air 
Force R.O.T.C. Program, a co- 
operative course in Electronic 
Physics and an Institute of Latin 
American Studies opening in 
1960. 


An Evening College program 
was inaugurated in 1943. Degree 
programs are offered in the Social 
Sciences, Business Administration, 
and Education, as well as other 
curricula of college grade. 


Master’s degrees in Chemistry 
and Education are also offered. 
The present enrollment numbers 
more than 2,400 men and women. 
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THE SECRET OF “So 


CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. Q 
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The famous shop 
for Catholie Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 
For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 
226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monree St., NE—Washington 17, D. C. 
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statement, but we hope that the situ- 
ation may change. Books like Saints of 
Russia can contribute to hasten the 
change. 

Tuere is more. A union between two 
Churches, each having its own saints, 
is hardly imaginable. Normally, union 
has to be preceded or accompanied by 
mutual recognition of saints. Five of 
the ten saints Mr. de Grunwald writes 
about are already recognized by Rome. 
Let us hope his book will help to ex- 
tend this recognition to many other 
saints, including also those who lived 
and worked after the Council of 
Florence. 

N. Bock, s.J. 


THE WORD 


Being in fellowship with and reverently 
bringing to mind, first, the ever glorious 
Virgin Mary, Mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . (The Commemoration of 
the Saints, in the Canon of the Mass). 


Thus far in the Canon of the Mass we 
have consciously put ourselves in union 
with the whole Church militant. We 
have prayed for the Church herself, 
for the Holy Father, for our Bishop, 
for all who share our Catholic faith, 
for the living, for all who are present 
at this Mass. Now, with a lyric leap, 
the liturgy makes contact with the 
Church triumphant. Of course we do 
not pray for the glorious ones whom 
we now recall. We pray to them, or, 
more exactly, through them. 

The initial words of this prayer merit 
attention: Communicantes et memo- 
riam venerantes (Communicating with 
and venernting the memory of . . .). 
The first participle contains that Cath- 
olic doctrine which we mention every 
time we say the Creed—the Communion 
of Saints. Not by way of metaphor but 
in sober, theological and ontological 
reality we on earth are actually in 
fellowship with the victorious crowned 
in heaven as well as with the saved 
who, in purgatory, are still undergoing 
their final purification. The second 
phrase of the present liturgical passage 
prompts the liturgists to remark the 
steady occurrence, in the Canon of the 
Mass, of words of remembrance: memo- 
riam, memento, memores (memory, re- 
member, mindful). We cannot too often 
remind ourselves that the Mass is a sol- 
emn reminder. 


The concise catalogue of saints 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Many 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 


BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 











CHRISTIAN ART 


Famed artists of Europe and America 
Originals and reproductions 
Statues—Ceramics—lcon cards 


BEURON-MARIA LAACH ART 
250 E. 39 St., New York 

















DISTINCTIVE RELIGIOUS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
BOX OF 
20 
DESIGNS 


$2.00 
plus postage 


ORDER 
NOW 





XCELSS 





Send postcard with address for free illus- 
trated poster and imprinting information. 
CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
BOX 424 
CONCEPTION, MISSOURI 
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